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INtRdbUCtldN 

This document ihcltides twelve invited papers that were presented at 
a series of conferences sponsored by a federally funded project, the 
National Network for Professional bevelopment In Vocational Special 
Education, The major objectives of the National Network Project were: (a) 
to train and update teacher educators regarding current and emerging 
trends in einpioyment preparation for persons with handicaps, particularly 
as it relates to iinproving the transition from school to the workplace for 
handicapped youth, (b} to disseminate innovative personnel development 
models and resource materials, and (c) to facilitate collaboration among 
teacher educators, and state and local personnel, in the plahhihg and 
delivery of personnel development programs. 

A series of foUr cbhferehces were held over a three year period as 
part of the activities designed to meet the objectives of the National 
Network Project. The theine for the first conference (conducted in two 
Idcatidris—Dehver, CO, March 27^28 and Washington, DC, April 23-24, 
1984) was "Ehhahcihg Transition from School to the WorkjDlace for Randi-^ 
capped Youth." This cbhferehce addressed the prbgram initiatives that 
resulted from Public Law 98-199 arid the priority statement from the Office 
of Special Educatidri arid Rehabilitation Services (OSERSJ that declares 
educators must provide quality prbgrains arid a cbhtiritium bf services for 
handicapped youth through arid beyond high schbbl. The three remaining 
conferences, held November 28-29, 1984, April 15-16, 1985, arid October 2- 
3, 1 985, addressed the role that vdcatibna! educatibn , special educatibri , 
and vocational rehabilitatidri, respectively, have in the transition 
process. 
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Major speakers and conference participants from ah four conferences 
discussed roles and services In relationship to component features of a 
trahsitibri model. The transition model that seemed to provide a generic 
framework applicable to all handicapped youth was that described by 
OSERS (Will, 1984). This five component model consists of two foundation 
components: (a) the high school foundation, (b) the employment founda- 
tion, arid three types of transition services that form bridges between 
high school arid emplpyment foundations: (c) transition without special 
services, fd) transition with time-related services, and (e) transition 
with ongoing services. 

This document consists of the invited presentations that were made at 
the four conferences arid invited reaction pajDers to each set of conference 
presentations. In the first section. Dr. G. Thomas Bellamy presents 
dSERS* position statement on trahsitibri programming. Dr. Paul Wehman 
discusses a conceptual model bf transitional employment for students with 
severe handicaps, and Dr. Jim Brown discusses a model that could be 
used to transition youth with mild handicaps intb postsecondary vocational 
education settings. Dr. Andrew Halpern summarizes and discusses the 
implications of the points raised by these three papers and presents added 
insight into the conceptualization bf trahsitibh services for youth with 
handicaps. This set of papers, while not directly related to personnel 
preparation, is included in this ^bcumeht tb provide the foundation from 
which personnel preparation programs should be built. 

Dr. teonard Albright responds tb the secbhd set bf papers which 
focus upon the rolels) that vocational educatibh shbuld play in the 
transition process. In this section, Charlotte Cbhaway discusses the role 
of vocational education in relationship to the OSERS transition models 

io 

o 
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Dr. Lynda West discusses the inservice impiicatidns for vdcatidhal teacher 
educators in regard to the transition process, and Dr. Linda Parrish 
presents a paper on the preservice implications. 

The third set of papers explores the role that special education has 
in the transition process. Dr. Donn Broiin discusses the role of special 
education in the transition process, particularly with regard to curricu- 
lar issues. Dr. tynda West discusses the inservice implications for 
teacher educators in special education with regard to the transition 
process , and Dr. Greg VVei sen stein presents a paper on the preservice 
implications. Dr. Judy Smith-Davis provides a summary and reaction to 
these papers. 

The purpose of the fourth conference was to examine the transition 
process from the perspective of vocational rehabilitation personnel. In 
his paper, Richard Switzer discusses the role of vocational rehabllltatloh 
in the transition process, particularly with regard to historical 
develbjDment and irhjDlementatidn of federal 'nltlatlves. Dr. Sherrll Moon 
discusses the inservice implications for rehabilitation educators with 
regard to the transition process, and Dr. Robert McDaniel presents a 
piaper oh preservice imjDiicatibns. Dr. Michael Peterson summarizes these 
three papers and expands on the ideas presented in the three papers. 

The last paper in this monograph was written by Dr. Jahis 
Chadsey-Rusch. This paper provides a general summary of the previous 
papers, discusses three hew trends that have resulted from the transition 
mdvemerit, and offers several ideas regarding general personnel prepara- 
tion impiicatidns. 

It is dur intent that readers of this document will make use of the 
ideas and information to improve existihg personnel preparation programs 
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and to establish new programs that enhance transition activities for youth 
with handicaps. in addition, we hope that this ddcament wiil stimulate 
readers to share Ideas, information, and resources with other indlvlduais 
interested In personnel preparation and the transition process. 
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OSERS Programming for the Transition of Youth with 
DlsabMities: Bridges from School to Working Life 

Madeleine Will* 
Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services 

Youth With disabilities face ah uncertain future when they leave the 
nation's public schools. Qualification for employment is an implied promise 
of American education , but between 50 and 80 percent of working age 
adults who report a disability are jobless (U.S; eommission on Civil 
Rights, 1983; U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1982). Without employment, 
many individuals turn to cbminuhity services only to find long waiting 
lists. Those adults with disabilities who do gain entry Into publicly-sup- 
ported day and vocational services often experience low wages, slow 
movement toward employment, and segregation from their non-disabled 
peers (U.S. Department of Labor, 1979). 

Approximately one school generation after guaranteeing the right to a 
free appropriate public education for all children with handicaps, it is 
appropriate that the federal government address the trahsitibh of persons 
with disabilities from school to working life. The cost of disability job- 
lessness and dependence Is high and rising. Approximately eight percent 
of the gross national product is spent each year in disability programs, 
with most of this amount going to programs that support dependence 
(White House Working aroup on bisability Policy, 1983). The public's 
investment in special education can do much to prevent this dependence 
and lead to full community participation, if systematic attention is how 

*Paper presented by G. Thomas Bellamy, University of Oregon. 
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given to the transition of youth with disabilities from school to work and 
adult life. 

The Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services (OSERS) 
has responded to this need by establishing a national priority oh improv- 
ing the transition from school to working life for all individuals with 
disabilities. This paper describes the concepts and policies that gUide 
OSERS in analyzing transition issues and programming for trahsitibh 
imprbvemeht . 

Transition Defined 
Transitions are ah important part of normal life. As roles, locations, 
or relationships change, all of us must adapt, and we do so with more or 
less disruptibh or stress. The transition from school to working life calls 
for a range of choices about career options, living arrangements, social 
life, and economic goals that often have life-long consequences. For indi- 
viduals with disabilities, this trahsitibh is often made even more difficult 
by limitations that can be impbsed by other.^.' perceptions of disability 
and by the complex array of services that are intended to assist adult 
adjustment. 

The transition from school tb wbrkihg life is an outcome-oriented 
process encompassing a broad array of services and experiences that 
lead to employment. Transition is a peribd that includes high school, 
the point of graduation, additional pbstsecbhdary education or adult 
services, and the initial years m emplbymeht. Transition is a bridge 
between the security and structure offered by the schobi and the oppor- 
tunities arid risks of adult life. Any bridge requires bbth a sblid span 
and a secure foundatibri at either end. The transition frbrn schbbi to vjork 
and adult life requires sound preparation in the secondary schbbi, ade- 
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quate support at the point of schooi leaving, and secure opportunities and 
services; if neieded, in adult situations. 

Since the services and experiences that lead to employment vary 
widely across individuals and communities, the transitional view of tran- 
sition as a special linking service between school and adult opportunities 
is insufficient. The present definition emphasizes the shared responsi- 
bility of all involved parties for transition success, and extends beyond 
traditional notions of service coordination to address the quality and 
appropriateness of each service area, 

Underyling Assumptions 

Three assumptions underly OSERS programming for transition. Stat- 
ing these at the outset should clarify basic policy positions. 
Compiexity of Post School Services 

jPublic and private schools provide a range of services for students 
with disabilities in a relatively organized fashion. While the Uppier and 
lower ages for these services vary from State to State, the comprehensive 
nature of the services organized arid, iri many cases, funded by the 
schools is relatively consistent. Updri leavirig the schools, however, indi- 
viduals enter into a world where there is competltidn for scarce employment 
opportunities, ari array of service prdviders and funding agencies, and 
differing eligibility requiremerits . The OSERS program assumes that 
students iri trarisitiori from school are leaving a somewhat organized pro- 
vider system arid eritering a more complex and confusing world, not fully 
Uriderstddd by most service professionals, much less parents or consumers. 
This cdmplexity is necessary, if adult services are to offer opportunities 
fdr ridrmal adult living and working to all individuals with disabilities. 
Effective transition requires that relevant community opportunities and 
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service combinations be developed to fit individual circumstances and 
needs. 

Focus on Ail Students with Bisabiiities 

The second assumption is that bSERS programming for transition 
should address all citizens with disabilities who leave school for adult 
services and opportunities. An estimated 250,000 to 300, 000 students 
leave special education each year; no doubt many others graduate from 
the regular cUrricUlum> but because of a disability; require specialized 
services to obtain employment. It might be possible to differentiate among 
the many types and levels of disability and thereby emphasize the commit- 
ment to include all school leavers with disabilities. We have found it 
more useful, however, to fbcUs oh the service needs of these individuals, 
identifying the kihd> of services that will assist the transition of all 
persons with disabilities from school to vs/brkihg life. 
T he Goal of Employme nt 

The final assumption is that sustained emplbyrtient reprt^sents ah 
important outcome of education and transition for all Americans. The goal 
of OSERS programming for transition is that individuals leaving the school 
system obtain jobs, either immediately after school or after a period of 
postsecondary education or vocational services. Empldyment is a critical 
aspect of the lives of most adults in our society, whether their work 
involves highly paid career specializations, entry level jobs, or working 
in situations where ongoing support services are provided . Paid employ- 
ment offers opportunities to expand social contacts, contribute to society, 
demonstrate creativity, and establish an adult identity. The income 
generated by work creates purchasing power In the community, makes 
community integration easier, expands the range of available choices, 
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enhances ndependence, and creates personal status. Of course, this 
concern with employment does not indicate a lack of interest in other 
aspects of adult living: Success in social, personal, leisure, and other 
adult roles enhance opportunities both to obtain employment and to enjoy 
Its benefits. 

Equality in employment opportunity has been a consistent goal for 
achieving participation and integration In the mainstream of American 
sdciiBty. Whenever people have held lower aspirations for the work poten- 
tial of a pairticular group of citizens, those assumptions have been proven 
wrong. There has been a long history when it was assumed that women 
cbUld hot enter sustained employment roles in our society. Similarly, 
there has been the assumption that people who were without sight or hear- 
ing or who were in wheel chairs were riot capable of employmerit roles in 
our society. In each case assUmptibris of low work potential have beeri 
discdunted as sddri as eqUal oppdrtUriities dr proper training became 
available. The OSERS transitidn program is prepared with the assumptidri 
that the goal of sustained empldyment should not be disregarded because 
of the presence, nature, or severity of a disability. Of course, tradi- 
tional unsupported job roles, in which individuals are expected to function 
without benefit of social services, may be difficult for many individuals to 
sustain: For these persons, alternative supported employment oppor- 
tunities can be developed that combine work opportunities and ongoing 
support services. 

The focus on employment as a central outcome of effective transi- 
tion provides an objective measure of transition success. The quality of 
eifnployment that results for individuals can be defined and assessed In the 
same way that it is defined for others, using standard measures of labor 
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ecbhdmlcs. One national professional and advocacy organization put it 
this way: 

(T)he quality of employment and related day and vocationai 
services for individuals with . . . disabilities should be judged 
by the same criteria used to evaluate the employment of others 
in dUr society: income level and the resulting opportunities 
created by that ihcbme; quality of working life, including inte- 
gration of the work place, safety, and access to challenging 
work; and security benefits. Including job mobility, advancement 
opportunities, and prbtectibh fromi lifestyle disruptions due to 
illness or accident (TASH, 1983). 

A related index of successful trarisitibh is the community integration 
enjoyed by persons with disabilities leaving school. Regular access co 
interactions with individuals without identified handicaps and regular use 
of normal community resources represent impbrtarit results bf the services 
and opportunities available to each person with a disability. Employment 
success can contribute to community integration in twb ways. First, if 
the work place itself is integrated, it affords the bppbrtUnity for social 
contacts with coworkers, customers, or supervisors during wbrk breaks 
and, In some jobs, throughout the day. Second, the income generated by 
work provides the purchasing power that Is necessary for integration intb 
much of a community's commercial, social, and recreational life. 

The bSERS View of Transition 
A conceptual framework that describes transition opportunities is 
heeded If pUblic efforts to help individuals with disabilities mc from 
schbbi tb wbrkihg life are to be well planned, coordinated across age es, 
and evaluated responsibly. Programming for transition involves using 
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diffiereht kinds and ambUhts of support with different iridivldaals, so that 
each has the opportunity to work and enjoy the lifestyle benefits of work- 
ing. There is a nearly infinite set of services and experiences that could 
lead successfully from school to work for some individuals. Naturally, 
distinctions must be made among these/ in order to reflect important dif- 
ferences in policy, authority, and practice among the many public agencies 
that can be involved in transition services. 

For practical purposes, transition services can be grouped into three 
classes that reflect the nature of public services Used to provide support 
as the passage is completed. The first involves movement from school 
either without services or with only those that are available to the popula- 
tion at large; the second involves use of time-limited services that are 
designed to lead to independent employment at the termination of service; 
and the third involves the use of ongoing services for those disabled 
individuals who do not move to unsupported work roles. Each of these 
three transition strategies, or bridges from school to work, is necessary 
if all individuals with disabilities are to move successfully to working roles: 
Together with the foundations provided by the secondary school and 
employment opportunities, these bridges form a five-part model of the 
transition process that Underlies OSERS programming. The model is illus- 
trated in Figure 1 and described briefly below. 
TMe-High School FbUhdatibh 

Secondary special education, in concert with vocational education and 
other school-based services p»^ovides the foundation in skills, attitudes, 
personal relatibnships, arid often, employer contacts that determine much 
of the success of later transitibri. Curriculum content in special education 
and vocational education affects whether or riot students leave school with 
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Figure 1 . Major Components of the Transition Process 



entry level job skills that are saleable in the local commanity. Organiza- 
tion arid Ibcatibri of the high school program often determines the extent to 
which students with disabilities are experienced in interacting with non- 
disabled peers and cb-wbrkers, and whether or not potential employers 
have been able tb observe their competent performance of commanity jobs: 
The instructibhal prbcedures used in high school can greatly affect whether 
curriculum gbals are achieved only by the most capable students or by 
the full range of persbris with disabilities. Transltibn success can also 
be affected by the support for persbhal decision-making that is provided 
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in the schools through the school counselc, individual assessmeht> 
vocational rehabilitation persdhhel in the schools, and the lEP process. 
Whether the student goes to college, attends postsecondary education, 
utilizes rehabilitation Services, or needs more extended support, the 
initiatives of secondary school personnel can and do make a difference in 
the success of students facing the transition from school to working life. 
Transition Without Speciai Services 

The first bridge from school to employment is shared by many 
individuals with disabilities and their non-disabled peers. Individuals 
making the transition in this way rely on their Own resources or those 
generally available to all citizens, locating and taking advantage of work 
opportunities without using special disability services. This is not to say 
special accommodations for the heeds of persons with disabilities are not 
made, but in this pathway these accommodations are incorporated within 
generic Services. For example, some individuals obtain employment at the 
end of high school programs using contacts gained through work experi- 
ence programs. others attend postsecondary education institutions and 
gain skills that lead to more advanced employment options. Still others 
locate their. own employment through family contacts, neighborhood net- 
works, or short-term volunteer jobs. The number of disabled individuals 
who make their own way from school to employment is unknown, although 
the size of this group probably varies with job availability, quality of 
schooling, and access to generic services. 

Postsecondary education institutions are a particularly important 
segment of the generic services that comprise this pathway, eommunity 
colleges, vocational and technical schools, and four-year Institutions of 
higher education play important roles in transition of youth without dis- 
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abilities from school to work. fhisir potential cbritributibri to those with 
disabilities is equally as significant has how been shown in many com- 
munities; 

Transition with Time-Limited Services 

The second Bridge from school to working life consists of temporary 
services that lead to employment. After leaving school^ individuals fol- 
lowing this path use specialized, time-limited services like vocational 
rehabilitation, postsecohdary vocational education, and other job training 
programs to gain entry Into the labor market. The presence of a disability 
often qualifies an individual for these services or creates special support 
for participatibh. For example, many indh'iduals find employment after 
receiving relatively brief services in rehabilitation facilities. Others 
receive support tb attend specific job training and then obtain employment 
at the close of the cburse. Access to such time limited services is gen- 
erally restricted tb individuals thought capable of making it on their own 
after services are completed. Vbcational rehabilitation offers perhaps the 
best known time-limited services. Individuals with employment related 
disabilities qualify for services If there is a reasonable expectation of 
employment at the close of services. Once accepted the program allows 
for quite flexible use of funds tb prbvide whatever support is needed by 
the individual to enter or re-enter the wbrkforce. While there are many 
cases of quite extended services tb individual clients, vocational rehabili- 
tation services are normally terminated after an individual obtains employ- 
ment or other service objectives. 
Transition with— Ongoing Services 

The third bridge from school to wbrkihg life cbhsists bf bhgbihg 
services that allow individuals with disabilities tb take advantage bf work 
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opportunities. Unlike the first two alternatives, this bridge represents a 
fundamental change in much current policy and practice. At present^ 
ongoing adult services are typically designed to be nbn-vbcatidhal , either 
providing lifelong custodial care or preparing consumers for later voca- 
tional services. The lack of significant movement from these programs to 
rehabilitation and employment, however, has meant that they actually serve 
as an alternative to work, functionally excluding participants from both 
work-related services and employment opportunities. Consistent with the 
assumptions defined earlier, the alternative proposed here is employment, 
with whatever ongoing support is necessary maintain that employment. 
For example, an Individual using this bridge from school to working life 
might leave school and obtain employment as part of a small team of dis- 
abled individuals in an electronics manufacturing plant, where the state 
agency responsible for ongoing services paid for a work supervisor in 
the company. 

Making this pathway a viable transition alternative involves establish- 
ing local services and sUpportive policies that allow combinations of work 
opportunities arid brigoirig suppbrt. Such "supported employment" pro- 
grams cbUld bccur iri a variety bf circumstances: in an industry like that 
mehtlohed above, where a small grbup bf disabled workers received 
publicly supported supervision; iri dispersed individual placements in a 
community, with pUblicly-fUrided sUppbrt staff rotating among sites; in a 
mobile crew that works iri cbrtimUriity settings; or iri a former day activity 
program that operates a bUsiriess that is successful enough to offer full 
time employment opportunities to participants. Iri each case, individual 
participants should enjoy the full range bf employnant beriefits mentioned 
above. 
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Establishing these services will involve assisting States, since no 
single federal agency Is responsible for pr6gr£m assistance, evaluation, 
or funding. Different States rely on different agencies for management 
of ongoing services, with Mental Health, Mental Retardation, Public Wel- 
fare, and Vdcatibrial Rehabilitation agencies all having responsibility in 
some states. Programs are supported by a mixture of State appropriations 
and federal assistance through the Social Service BIbcK Grant and Medicaid. 
The Employment Foun ^atjon 

Regardless of the quality of schooling and the availability and appro- 
priateness of bridging services, successful transition ultimately requires 
employment opportunities. The probability that any individual will find 
saitaBle opportunities may be enhanced by family and neighborhood net- 
works, individual presence and participation in community activities, and 
job search efforts. The overall percent of individuals with disabilities who 
find work may reflect quite different factors, including the overall status 
of the economy, the extent of job discrimination, and structural unemploy- 
ment affecting youth, uhskilled workers, and other groups. Consequently, 
programming for transition from school to working life cannot be addressed 
adequately without simiultarieous attention to such labor issues as minimum 
wage levels, business incentives to offer employment, equal employment 
opportunity, and efforts to address structural unemployment problems. 

Implications for bSERS Action 
The five-part model of the transition process provides a way of 
organizing activities and plans to improve transition effectiveness. While 
each cbrripbnent of the model is important if all individuals with disabilities 
are tb be included, the objectives and strategies are different in the five 
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areas. This final section highlights some of the most sigriificaht aspects 
of the OSERS plan in each of the transition components; 

To improve the fduhdatidn provided in the secondary school, iDSERS 
will rely on a broadly based strategy of research, development, demonstra- 
tion, and replication that addresses all aspects of high school services. 
Particular interests include: renewed efforts to develbp cooperative pro- 
grams with vdcatidrial education and vocational rehabilitation to serve all 
students with disabilities; imprdverheht of cbmmUnity-based job training 
and placement within the school's vocational preparation program; and 
development of service models for all students that allow regular and 
frequent contact with non-disabled peers. 

Gne of the most important initiatives 'n assisting students to make 
the transition without special services relates to postsecondary education. 
Community colleges and vocational technical schools offer an age-appropri- 
ate, integrated context in which youth and young adults with disabilities 
can expand personal, social, academic, and vocational skills. While emerg- 
ing postsecondary programs will no doubt address the needs of all 
disability groups, OSERS is particularly concerned with stimulating 
research and program development for persons with learning disabilities 
and other mild educational handicaps. 

Imiprbvement of time-limited services has been the focus of most of 
the previous attention to transition, and much of the earlier work Is still 
heeded today. Cooperative relationships between special education, voca- 
tional rehabilitation, and vocational education can do much to facilitate 
vocational planning and ensure smooth changes in service responsibility- 
In additibh> ihnbvatiohs in on-site job training and placement programs 
offer prbmise of greater effectiveness in time-limited services, and strate- 
gies will be diBvelbped tb prbmbte broader Use of these apprbaches. 
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To improve employment with ongoing support OSERS has developed 
a new supported employment initiative which would assist interested States 
to shift from day activity programs to work alternatives. ThiB program 
wbUld offer competitive grants to state agencies responsible for drigdihg 
services, providing support for staff training, program development and 
derhbhstratioh, and other start-up activities: States would retain the 
responsibility for ongoing funding of services as the focus of programming 
shifts from day care or pre-vocational activities to supported employment. 

Efforts to improve employment opportunities will involve cooperative 
initiatives with bcher agencies. Of particular concern to OSERS is develop- 
ment of a broader range of incentives for employers who offer jobs to 
individuals who may require special equipment, building modifications, 
longer training periods, or other investments. 

In addition to initiatives directly related to the five components of 
the transition model, a few broader research and evaluation issues seem 
particularly important. First, tod little is kridwh about cUrreht transition 
experiences: We can only estimate the number of individuals who make 
their way into the workforce by each of the three bridges described 
earlier and the number who remain jobless despite current service effdrts. 
Careful descriptions fo the school population and fdlldw-Up studies of 
special education graduates could assist both schools and pdst-schdol ser- 
vices plah for transition, establish policies and programs, and evaluate 
results. A related issue concerns program evaluation strategies. An 
adequate evaluation of any transition effort should take the entire tran- 
sition model into account, for changes In the number of people who use 
each of the three bridges may well be the most important result of 
improved transition. For example, little is gained if a time-limited or 
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ongoing service provides efficient employment for individuals who otherwise 
would have obtained similar jobs on their own. 

OSERS programming for the transition from school to working life 
will offer federal leadership to state and local efforts to improve the lives 
of ybUng adults with disabilities; To improve transition efforts while 
preserving the discretion of other levels of government, federal activities 
will focus ori disseminating effective practices, providing assistance to 
states, and building the capacity of the professional community to deliver 
improved services. Because of the right to education legislation of the last 
decade, an unprecedented number of students with disabilities are riaarihg 
the school leaving age. Special education for these individuals should lead 
to higher education, competitive work, or supported employment. It is 
time that, by working together^ we help all citizens with disabilities 
achieve these outcomes, along with the personal status and community 
integration that they create. 
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Footnote 

This paper is a fDreliminary statement of policy that will guide the 
Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services in programmihg for 
trarisitibri. The paper reflects the work of a special task force represent- 
ihg the Office of Special Educatibh Programs, the Rehabilitation Services 
Administration/ and the National Institute of Handicapped Research: 
Garry McDaniels/ DbUglas Fenderson, David Henderson/ Ed Sontag, Joan 
Standlee, Thomas Bellamy, Michael Herrell, Wes Geigel, Martin Spickler, 
Carol Inman, Tom Nerhey, Fred Sachs, Harvey Hirschi, David Rostetter, 
and Richard Mella. For his assistance in preparation of the paper, I want 
to express particular thanks to Thomas Bellamy. 
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Transition for Handicapped 
Youth From School to Work 

Paul Wehman 

Virginia Commonwealth University 

jn most school systems in this country today handicapped students 

are not guided into employment opportunities appropriate for their 

abilities. Although there are varied degrees of vocational training and 

education experience made available to many handicapped students, 

systematically planned transition to positions in industry and business is 

hot usually available. Similarly, communication between school personnel 

and adult service providers Is typically limited. Hence those students in 

heed of further intehslve vocatidhal traihihg are hot specifically 

directed to the necessary services. 

To a very significant extent this vacuum of systematic vocational 
transition probably accounts for the continued high unemploymeht rate of 
handicapped individuals. The U.S. Commission oh Civil Rights Ih a recent 
istudy (1983) repiorts that betweeh 56 and 75% of all disabled people are 
uhemployed. An excellent follbw-up study of handicapped students in 
Vermbht (Hasazi, Preskill, Gordon, & Collins, 1982) reflects similar 
figures of uhemplbyment as do the preliminary results of a follow-up study 
we are cbinpletihg ih Virginia (Wehman, Kregel, t Zbller, 1984). In 
Cblbradb, another follbw-up study indicates that while over 66% of the 
recent special education graduates were wbrking, there was a high lovel of 
Uhderemplbymeht and very poor wages (Mithaug & Hbriuchi, 1983). 

This problem has not escaped federal attentibn. New program 
initiatives are underway through Public Law 98^199, the Education for 
Handicapped Chiidreh amendments. A majbr section of these amendments 
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involves furt< • and support for secondary education and transitional 
services. In a rationale for this section of the Act it was noted: 

. . The Subcommittee (on the Handicapped) recognizes the 
overwhelming paucity of effective programming for these 
handicapped youth , which eventually accounts for unnecessarily 
large numbers of handicapped adults who become unemployed and 
therefore dependent on society. These youth historically have 
not been adequately prepared for the changes and demands of life 
after high school. In addition, few, if any, are able to access 
or ajDprojDriately use traditional transitional services. Few 
services have been designed to assist handicapped youth in their 
efforts to enter the labor force or attain their goals of becom- 
ing self-sufficient adults, and contributing members of our 
society." (Section 626, P. L. 98-199). 
Transition is a term which has been used in professional circles 
frequently (Brown, PumjDian, Baumgart, VanDerventer , Ford, Nisbet, 
Schroeder, S Cruehwald, 1981). Hbweve*', only recently has heavy 
emphasis been placed on providing quality services for all handicapped 
youth as they leave school. What, specifically > is vocational 
transition? The defihitibri which we have developed for the piurpbse of 
this paper is described belbw: 

"Vocational transition is a carefully planned process, which may 
be initiated either by school personhel or adult service 
providers, to establish arid implement a plan for either 
employment or additional vdcatiohal training bf a handicapped 
student who will graduate or leave school in three tb five 
years; such a process must involve special educators, vocational 
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edacators, parents and/or the student, and adult service system 
representative, or possibly an employer," 
The key aspects of this definition are: (a) members of multiple 
disciplines and service delivery systems must participate, (b) parental 
involvement is essential, (c) vocational transition planning must occur 
well before 21 years of age, (d) the process must, be planned and 
systematic, and (e) vocational services provided must be of a quality 
nature. Transitioning a severely handicapped 20 year old student who is 
learning letters of the alphabet, days of the week, coloring and othar 
mihimally functional skills into a different setting (such as an adult 
activity center) with the same training objectlveb accomplishes little and 
distorts the purpose of the transition initiative. 

It is the purpose of this paper to jDresent a three-stage vocational 
transition model that ehcbmpasses the important components of facilitating 
the mdvemeht of hwndicajDped youth from school to the workplace. 
Following this model, critical aspects of ajDjDrcpriate secondary programs 
which affect meaningful transition will be presented and selected 
employment outcomes that need to be available in the community after 
school will be reviewed. This model applies to all handicapped students. 
A Mode! for Vocational Transition of Handicapped Youth 
Facilitating transition from school to the workplace is hot a one 
step process. It requires mdvemeht through three stages, including: (a) 
school instruction , (b) planning for the trahsitibh process , and (c) 
placement into meaningful empldyment . With the increased federal 
emphasis on transition, it is essential that service providers and 
agencies do not exclusively focus on the transition process while ignoring 
the quality of the foundation services offered by public schools and the 
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tc^nge of vocational alternatives offered by community agencies. Previous 
efforts at interagency agreements which purported to ameliotate transition 
[Drbblems actually resulted. In all to many cases, in movement of a student 
from one Inadequate school program to another inadequate adult program. 

Figure 1 presents a model which we feel overcomes the shortcomings 
of earlier attempts at transition and builds upon successful efforts which 
have previously occurred. As ijlustrated in the figure, an appropriate 
special education program Is characterized by functional curriculum 
(Wehmah, Bates, e Renzaglia, 1985) in a school setting which reflects 
integration with nohhandicapped peers (Certo, Harihg, 8 York, 1983) and 
which jDrbvides for a community-based instructional model of school 
services {Wehman s Hill, 1982). These secondary program characteristics 
are fundamental to vocational trahsltlon. The actual transition process 
includes a formal individualized transition plan which is highlighted by 
significant parental input and cooperation from key agencies such as 
rehabilitatibh. Finally, neither the school program or planning process 
is sufficient without a range of varied work or employment outcomes 
available to students after graduation. 

Public School: The Fbuhdatibn of Effective Transition 
Preparing students tb be independent in their living skills and 
employable in th^ marketplace should be the major goals for the educa- 
tional system. Without careful planning and preparation for post-school 
placement, these goals are seldom achieved by handicapped youth. How- 
ever, over the past few years, critical program characteristics which 
contribute to effective prograrrrmihg have been identified (Bates, 
Renzaglia, s Wehman, 1981). these characteristics provide the foundation 
for meaningful transition from schboi to the workplace; therefore it is of 
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Figure 1 . Three stage vocational transition model for handicapped youth 
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little value to discuss transitidri without crystallizing several key 
prbgramrring components. Critical characteristics of an appropriate 
secondary program include: (a) functional curriculum, (b) integrated 
schools, and (c) community-based service delivery. These critical 
components of secondary programming are presented in fable 1; 

Training activities must be designed to prepare persons for 
vocational opportunities that are available In their cdmniuhity. To ensure 
this bUtcbme, school personnel must continuously assess available 
cbmrriunity employment and analyze the specific skills required for 
successful job performance. As a result of this activity, the vocational 
curriculum for specific students can then be identified. In designing 
functional secondary programs, selection of vocational skills must riot be 
based ori cbriveriierice and should hot be Based on donation bf equiprrierit 
to the schbbi or on stereotypic views of what people believe handicapped 
youth shbuld db wheri they grow up. Instead, functional curriculum 
reflects skills required iri actual local employment situations. Usually, 
developmental curriculum materials and guides will not provide the mbst 
direct and efficient apprbach. Functional curriculum will ensure that the 
training content is gerieralizable to potential jobs and will facilitate 
eventual movement into the labor force. 
Jiateg rated Schbbi Services 

It is generally accepted that in order to prepare persons fbr life 
and work in integrated settirigs, it is necessary to provide these 
individuals exposure tb and experience in dealing with the demands and 
expectations of these envirbnmerits. Emphasis needs to be placed on 
training which occurs as much as jDbssible in integrated, as opposed to 
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table 1 

Secondary Program Compbhehts 



Most Effective 



Least Effective 



Integrated Service Classrbbm/ebmmtinity 
Delivery Based Instruction 



Segregated Service Classroom/ Gbrnmurilty 
Delivery Based Instruction 



Segregated Service Classroom Based 
Delivery instruction 



Functionai 
Curriculum 



Functional 
Curriculum 



Developmental 
Curriculum 



exclusively handicapped, facilltiei;. the effective vocational training 
program also Includes regular exposure to natural work settings. Natural 
work settings are defined as real job situations in the community. 
Students should train and work in the community whenever possible. This 
is not only to expose them to the community and work expectations, but to 
expose future employers and coworkers to their potential as reliable 
employees. Fortunately, there is a slow but perceptible move toward 
integrated school environments In the country (Certd> Harlhg, s York, 
1983) and it appears that this form of service delivery will be a truly 
vital aspect of meaningful transition Into natural work envirbhments. 
Community-Based. Lhstructjbh 

Students over the age of 12 will need to participate in community- 
based Iristructibn, rather than classroom instruction, for progressively 
extended periods of time. Job training sites should be established in 
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vbcalibhs where there is a potential market for empioyment. Staff must be 
prdvided to conduct job-site training i Systematic Instruction should be 
used in those cdmmuhity sites. Behaviors that should be targeted for 
instruction include acquisitibh of specific job skills, production rates, 
mobility, and interpersonal skills. 

In sum, functidnai curriculum objectives prepare students to learn 
appropriate skills, ah integrated training environment enhances Inter- 
personal skllis with ndnhahdicapped workers and other peers, and communi- 
ty training enhances each df these cbmpohents by allowing students an 
opportunity to practice in real situatibris. Educational program-mihg 
which reflects these tenets will help students prepare for the next phase 
in the model. 

Planning for Vocatidnal Trahsitiori: The Process 
As has already been observed, unless specific and formalized plan- 
ning for vocational transition occurs, students will not receive a 
quality postsecondary program or enter the labbr force. Therefore, even 
an excellent secondary program with good adult service alternatives 
available cannot benefit handicapped youth without planning and 
cbbrdihatloh of services. Referral back to Figure 1, the three stage 
transition model described earlier, indicates the necessity for having a 
formal transition plan and delineating respbhsibilities bf staff arid 
participating agencies. Consumer input from parents arid students and 
interagency coordination are essential. This process is briefly described 
below. 

Fbrrrial Individualized Student Plans 

The focal point of the vocational transition process is the 
development of a formal, individualized transition plan for every 
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handicapped student. Without a written plan specifvihg the coltipetehcies 
to be pcquired by the student and the transitidh services to be received 
prior to and foilowing graduation, the other major elements of the 
transition model wlil have little impact. The plan should include ahniiai 
goals and short term objectives which reflect skills required to function 
on the job, at home, and in the community. Transition services should 
also be specified, including referral to appropriate agencies, job 
placement, and on the job foMowup. 



Participation by informed parents and guardians is a critical 
component of the vocational transition process • Parents should be made 
aware of the employment alternatives available to .heir son and daughter 
upon graduation. They must be provided an opportunity to acquire the 
knowledge and skills needed to effectively participate in transition 
planning. Public schools should initiate parent education activities to 
provide consumers with background Information. Systematically planned 
[Darent education programs will Improve the effectiveness and durability of 
parent involvement In the vocational transition process. 

Parent education activities should begin at least by the time the 
student reaches the age of sixteen. Content should be based on problems 
and concerns identified through needs assessment activities. Norton and 
her colleagues CHorton, Maddox, £ Edgar, 1983) have developed a parent 
questionnaire needs assessment which can be used to specify the needs of 
students and parents. The major areas of concern Identified by the 
assessment process can then be addressed through parent meetings and 
program visitations. 
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Interagency Cooperation 

Interagency cooperation refers to cdordinated efforts across agencies 
such as public schools^ rehabilitation services, adult day programs, and 
vocational-technical training centers to insure the delivery of 
appropriate, hohduplicated services to each handicapped student (Norton, 
Maddox, S Edgar, 1983). This concept has been widely advocated 
(bacour, 1982; Greehan, 1980) as an effective management tool that will 
aid the development of fiscally accountable human service systems. 
Federal legislative mandates actively promote cooperative activities as a 
means of conserving resources and reducing inefficiency. the varied 
service needs of handicapped individuals demand the development of an 
array of available programs to meet the full service provisions of P. L. 98- 
199 and Section 504 of the Rehabi litatiort Act . 

Multiple Employment Outcomes 
Obviously, it is essential that communities provide many different 
vocational alternatives, or successful transition cannot occur. The 
prospect of having an adult activity center which only focuses on 
activities of dally living, or a workshop which provides only bench work 
is too limiting for the broad range of learning abilities of young 
handicapped adults. In this section, we present several types of 
alternatives which might be available for persons with all types of 
disabilities. It should be noted that we do not present these as a 
developmental continuum but rather as a series of selected options or 
opportunities. Also, one needs to be aware that there are probably many 
other creative options or combinations of alternatives which may be 
considered. Several different employment outcomes are described below. 
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Many mildly handicapped persons have the abiijty to work competitive- 
ly if given the opportunity (Brolin, 1982), These individuals, who may 
have physical, sensory, or learning disabilities, may also require help 
from a work experience coordinator or rehabliitatidn counselor in job 
seeking and initial adjustment skNls. jf the school program experiences 
have been rich In quality and diversity, many mlidly handicapped persohs 
will be able to work in a variety of fields, often beyond the stereotypic 
vocations cf food service and custodial areas. Critical attentidh must be 
given to {a) develbping social Interpersonal skills and (b) providing more 
challenging types of jobs than have been performed in the past. 
Competitive Employment with Support 

Competitive employment should also be made available to handicapped 
Individuals who heed more heljD in getting a job, learning and adjusting to 
a job, and holding a job (Revell, Wehman, & Arnold, 1984; Wehman, 1981; 
Wehman s Kregel, Ti984j. It is obvious from previous placement experi- 
ences that many persons with mild, moderate, and severe mental 
handicaps; autism; behdyibr disorders; or multiple handicaps do not fare 
well in competitive employmeht. Generally, there are difficulties in 
learning and perforrtiihg the job, greater parental concerns, transportation 
problems, and also fears of losing social security payments. f=^ortunately 
there are programs and efforts underway which are now demonstratihg how 
supported work through the use of an on-going job coordinator can help 
this historically unemployed population gain entry into the labor force 
(Brickey £ Campbell, 1981; Rusch g Mithaug, 1980, State of Washington 
Developmental Disabilities, 1984; Wehman, Hill, Goodall, Clevelend, 
Brooks, z Pentecost, 1982). 
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A supported work approach to cdmpetitive employment emphasizes 
structured assistance in job piacement arid job-site traihihg (Wehman, 
1981). A job coordinator is available extensively for individualized 1:1 
training and foiiowup. A major focus of this model is helping individuals 
maintain their jobs. While at first giahce it might appear tod 
expensive, in fact, there is a significant cost savings due to the amount 
of money it costs to rehabilitate this populatidh as well as a reduction 
in the social security transfer payments (Hill 5 Wehman, 1983). 
Enclaves— irt— Industry 

Another possible vocational outcome for more substantially disabled 
persons is the sheltered enclave. With this approach, small groups of 
disabled individuals (less than six) are employed in business and industry 
under the dally supervision of a trained human service staff person. The 
enclave Is attractive because It offers disabled clients who traditionally 
have been excluded from employment services the opportunity to work in a 
natural work environment such as business and industry, usually for a 
decent wage. The hours and working conditions may be more limited and 
unlike either the previously mentioned alternatives. Fringe benefits are 
not usually an option. In addition, although breaks and lunch provide 
opportunities for integration with nonhandlcapped co-workers, most 
disabled workers in enclaves are placed together on a special set of 
tasks. The sheltered enclave may be a good opportunity for some 
severely disabled workers to eventually move into part or even full-time 
competitive employment. 
Specialized Industrial Training 

Specialized industrial training is another employment option which 
usually takes place in a small industrial-oriented workshop setting. 
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Contract revenue from business and Industry provides wages for clients. 
This alternative has been used frequently with severely and profoundly 
mehtally retarded individuals, particularly in several states in the 
Pacific Northwest (Bellamy , Horner , 6 Inman , 1 979; Paihe , Bellamy , S 
Wilcox, 1984). This emplbymeht option generally involves a small number 
of workers, usually hot more than 20 individuals. Typically, programs are 
based In the community and provide employment through' performance of 
compiex assembly and prddUctidh contracts. Handicapped workers have 
learned eiectronic parts assembly, chain saw assembly, and other varied 
high technoiogy tasks, and have gone dri td earn wages which they would 
never have approximated in a traditidhal wdrk activity center. In 
addition, nonhandicapped workers may be empldyed in the same jDrogram. 
The specialized industrlaj approach requires (a) a high cdmpetehce level 
of staff in behavior modification and business skills and (b) a commitment 
to small, community-based vocational programs which fdcUs dh empldyment. 

It will be instructive to reiterate that there are Other alternatives 
such as mobile work crews, work stations in industry^ resdurce sharing 
and cooperative agreements with industry, and so forth, which shdUld also 
be considered. In planning for transition, the nature of the dptidhs need 
to be evaluated carefully because the potential empldymeht dUtcomes will 
determine the curricula objectives upon which to focus; the best service 
delivery approach to select; and will also help prepare the student, 
parent, and adult service providers for the transition. There needs td be 
a f u sioh of Information about the student between the school persdhnel and 
adult service providers. 
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Personnel Training implications 
The personnel needs, both preservice and inservice, are substaritiai 
in improving the employability of handicapped youth. It should be clear 
from the previous pages that the professional activities of current 
personnel involved in vocational and special education are not resulting 
in the desired employment outcomes. Transition from school to work is not 
a typical occurrence for most handicapped students. The problem of 
untrained persbhhel is critical and must be approached by: 

1 . determining what roles we want new and current staff to 
assume, 

2. determining what is the principal training content which 
persbririel must be taught and, 

3. deterrhihihg the best ways to teach this content so as to 
enhance retention of new skills. 

The sections below briefly address each of these concerns. 
Roie bellneatidh 

Work experience cobrdiriatbrs, vbcational educators, and secondary 
special educators play a majbr rble in improving the empl6yab!llty of 
handicapped youth. To date, the focus has not extensively been on 
employment , but rather activities which surround employment such as 
taking visitors on tours, scheduling, practice, or simulated work, 
prevocationaj preparation, and sb forth. What is required is that the 
above type of personnel channel their skills directly upon job placement. 
Job-site training, and transition into adult emplbymeht. 

In a similar vein, workshop placement specialists and rehabilitation 
counselors must devote more time to jbb placement into subsidized 
employment and less time on counseling, paperwbrk, or activities which 
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divert time from cuimihating in the dutcbmes of meaningful jobs. Roles 
must be reformuiated and further delineated in order for significant 
change to occur. In effect^ tod many professional staff are performing 
activities that result in low possibilities of employment for students. 
Training Content 

There are five major clusters of training competencies which more 
empjoyment-oriented personnel need to exhibit. First, community job 
assessment skills are necessary so that staff know how to analyze what is 
necessary for success In a specific job. Second, student assessment which 
Is relevant and functional Is essential. Stuuents need to be assessed in 
such a way that these data can be utilized in conjuhctioh with the 
community assessment information. Formal tests may not be the solution 
with the severely handicapped, and, in fact, criterioh-referehced 
behavioral assessments will probably be more effective. The techniques 
Involved In job placement and behavioral skill training must also be 
provided with a special emphasis placed on field-oriented practicum. 
Staff need to know how to approach and solicit potential employers, need 
Information about social security and tax credits, and need to know how to 
facilitate transportation options. job-site training is also essential 
which means competencies In behavior modlfjcatlon skills must be acquired. 
Finally, followup and job retention skills are all too often omitted in 
training programs. The importance of this aspect of long-term employment 
must be emphasized. 
Methodology^ 

In order to meet the immediate heeds which are required for a 
greater employment focus, summer ihstltutes, workshops, and on-going 
on-site technical assistance will be imperative. Furthermore, vocational 
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edUcatibh, special education^ rehabilitation; and develbprnehtal disabili- 
ties must present joint ihterdiscijDlihary efforts since the emplbyment 
prdblem cuts across each of these areas. A critical aspect of short term 
training is that it must provide a significant amount of field work arid be 
highly practical. There is hot the time for theory during intensive 
shorter training episodes. Guest speakers, role playing, and job site 
visitations are Important ways to simulate interest in staff who are 
learning new ski lis related to employment. 

in the long run, it is clear that masters and doctoral trained people 
wili be the leaders in the transitidnai employment area. However, it will 
take some time before new concepts and philosophies are actually put into 
practice from current theory. Therefore, lar^e efforts need to be 
expanded in short-term training activities. 

Conclusion 

This paper has presented a rationale and a definition for meaningful 
transition, and a three stage model for implementing transition programs 
for handicapped youth. A major part of this article has been directed 
toward emphasizing the necessity for functional curriculum in integrated 
edacationai settings with community-based training opportunities. In 
add* ri, a series of employment opportunities were presented as 
community service vocational outlets for special education graduates. 
Firially, it was strongly suggested that new efforts at retraining 
personnel be established. 
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A Model for Ehhanclrig the Transition of Mildly Handicapped 
Youth into Postsecbndary Vocational Education 

James M. Brown 
University of Minnesota 
It was once noted that "These are the best of times and the worst of 
times..." As increased numbers of people have become more aware of the 
heed kJ imjprdve iiahdicapped persons' bppdrtUhities to becbine galhful!y 
employed, much discussibn has focused upon ways tb iinprbve the "transi- 
tion" of handicapped learners from school tb wbrk. Hbwever, these recent 
increases in awareness, and cbhcerhs about ineffective trahsitibh 
processes, have not obliterated the "new equality" philbsbphy held by 
many who believe that providihg unique or supplemental services and 
resources to handicapped persons tends to unfairly diminish the resources 
which can be ailocated to nonhandicapped learners. For example, the 
Higher Education Coordinating Board in Minnesota recently proposed that 
it is not the role of community colleges to provide remediol services to 
students* 

It is also clear that many institutions providing vocational 
education programs to handicapped students need to improve their ability 
to train and place such students into employment opportunities. indeed, 
improved efforts are clearly needed to recruit and /or wililngly admit 
mainstreamable handicapped clients. This need is especially apparent 
among high-incidence, typically underserved groups such as mildly 
mentally handicapped and learning disabled persons. jJnfortunateiy , too 
many educators still lack knowledge about the career opportunities 
available to handicapped persons and heed to better understand how job- 
related skills can be viewed creatively when seeking job placement 
dpportunitiesi As student enrollments decline in many postsecohdary 
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vdcatlbnal pi^^'^Qn^s, a hew "bpeh-m!hdedhess" oh the part of those 
educators who were previously unwiirmg to accommodate handicapped 
learners* uhique educational heeds may also occur. Hopefully, post- 
secondary vocational education programs will how begih to emerge as part 
of a system which can maximize the employabllity of mildly handicapped 
persons^ the handicapped group most readily served by existing vocational 
resources. 

Vocational Education's Need For A Transition Model 
Prior to the 198G"s, the literature in the field of education 
contained little that focused on concepts related to the effective 
transition of handicapped populations into postsecohdary work-^oriehted 
training (vbcatibhal education) leading tbward gainful employment. There- 
fore ^ a telephbhe survey was cbhducted tb determine the state-of-the-art 
of transition activities in Minnesota (Brbwh t Kayser, 1982). That survey 
collected information from secbhdary vocational educatbrs, counselors^ 
vocational rehabilitation cdUhselbrs; parents ahd/br advocates for special 
needs students; and postsecohdary vocational special needs students. 
Minnesota Transition Survey Findings 

The survey of trahsitidh processes in Minnesota identified a diverse 
array of informai transition-enhancement efforts. However, formal 
transition procedures and poiicies were found to be essentially hbh- 
existent, in addition, the informal practices were inconsistent arid their 
validity and impact were unknown. Unfortunately, survey respbriderits 
also seemed unable (whether due to lack of resources or lack of knowledge 
about "best practices") to establish a comprehensive transition system or 
a transition conceptual model which could serve as the framework for such 
activities. 
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National Survey of Current Trarisitioh Efforts 

After identifying the chaos and jack of direction for transition 
efforts in Mirihesbta, a national survey was conducted to determme the 
nature of transition efforts elsewhere. That survey examined respondents' 
perceptions of the impbrtanee of transition efforts, as weN as their 
Interest in examiriihg a useful model of transition processes. 

The target sample for this survey represented the vocatlonai educa- 
tion state cddrdinatdrs for special needs in all 50 State Departments of 
Education. The relatively high 72% return response rate for this survey 
provided an immediate indication that transition was perceived as being an 
important issue among vocational special needs coordinators. As a group, 
the respondents consistently rated transition as an area worthy of 
additional investigation. Surprisingly, no respondents indicated that 
they would not be interested in examining a transition model for 
possible use in their states. It was evident from the survey that formal, 
well-designed transition efforts were rare in all areas of the country. 
It seemed fortunat3 that 100% of the respondents were interested in 
hearing more about transition models and research findings as they were 
developed and validated. As is also indicated by the federal government's 
current funding emphasis, efforts to cdnceptualize, develop, and implement 
effective transition models and programs seem most worthy of societal 
resources. 

National Transition Syroposium 

Based upon the results of a review of the literature, discussions 
with a wide variety of persons involved with special heeds learners, and 
the surveys described above, it became apparent that transition issues 
should be examined systematically In order to support the deveibpment of a 
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viable trahsftioh model. This was aeebrriplished by conducting a national 
symposium at the University of Minnesota in ©ctober 1980. this sympo- 
sium discussed each of five key areas which were felt to be closely 
related to transition issues and processes: (a) the impact of vocational 
special needs legislation, (b) current and emerging legal issues, (c) the 
role of the recently formed U.S. Department of Educatloh, (dj the role of 
Individualized education programs (lEPs), and (e) research priorities 
which may Impact future transition model development, Implemehtatloh, and 
operation activities. 

Symposium contributors presented papers oh each of the five selected 
topics. In addition, each paper was critiqued by a reviewer who analyzed 
key points, potential problems, arid possible alternative solutions. After 
the symposium. It was even more evident that improved transition 
processes were needed to substantially increase the effective transition 
of handicapped members into the workforce via postsecondary vocational 
training programs. 

Building a Viable f rahsitioh Model 
the development of an effective conceptual model for transition 
processes should be approached while acknowledging the following: (a) 
educational institutions are diverse and, thus, are often incompatible in 
terms of their philosophies and practices related to handicapped learners; 
(b) many vocational educators have Inadequate training ahd/br negative 
attitudes which Impede their ability/wiliingness to serve handicapped 
students; (c) the federal mandate to serve vocational special needs 
populations involves complex interagency linkages among a wide array of 
organizations in embtlohally /politically charged environments; and (d) 
most processes and policies for attacking these transitidri-related 
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problems are based on speculative "educated guesses" and have yet to be 
proven acceptable or effective (E3rowh> 1981). 
t)esired Attributes of a Transition Modei 

Given the known compiexlty of the cohditidris under which efforts to 
Implement transition processes must take place, a broad cohceptua! model 
must first be deveioped to guide transition efforts. As a result of 
previous research efforts which focused on the transition issue, the 
following attributes seem to be mandatory for any transition model 
Impjementatjon effort to be effective. 

1. An inter- and intra-institutional focus: (aj Transitibh 
processes should transcend disciplines , agencies > and 
institutional boundaries In order to identify and access 
appropriate sources of information and services; and (b) 
cooperative agreements should be established to expedite the 
appropriate flow of information that will enhance transition- 
related activities. 

2. Appropriate assignment of personnel duties: (a) A transition 
"ebritact person" should be established within each cooperating 
secondary school and agency; and (b) a "transition manager" 
should be established, within each postsecondary vocational 
institution, who would have prime responsibility for 
implementing and rhaihtalhlhg transition-related efforts. 

3. Pre-instructiohal orientation of students: Students entering 
^^bcational programs should be made aware of the following: (a) 
the nature of each vocational program In relation to their 
heeds, interests, and abilities; (b) the range and location of 
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related employment bpjDortdhities; and (c) the type of counseling 
arid other support services available within the institution. 

4. Effective identiflcatlori and assessment of special needs 
students: All pbstsecondary vocational students should be 
continuously evaluated by their instructors in terms of educa- 
tionally relevant criteria that will identify potential tran- 
sitibn^related problems arid sblutibris quickly and effectively. 

5. Adaptability bf ihstructbrs arid curricula: Instructbrs and 
their instructional programs should be adaptable to the unique 
educational heeds identified among handicapped students. 

6. Formal > revisable transition policies and practices: A 
monitoring system should be provided to examine and evaluate 
the effectiveness of each stage of the overall transition 
process. 

Focusing On Postsecondary Vocational Transition 
When this research project was first initiated in Minnesota, 
transition enhancement efforts were focused primarily on achieving the 
effective transfer of Information about students already identified as 
having "special needs" from secondary schools to postsecondary vocational 
institutions. This focus was abandoned, however, when it was unex- 
pectedly found that over 80% of the students in the project's field-study 
sites were entering postsecondary vocational programs from sources other 
than secondary schools (e.g., military, unemployment j • 

in order to assure a broader perspective, the project's transition 
model was designed to focus on all students In postsecondary vocational 
settings (i.e., handicapped and nonhandicapped) . In addition, the model 
focuses bri students in their current educational environment by identi- 
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fyirig students who actually heed support services to niake their transition 
into and through a postseeondary program, regardless of prior iabels or 
performance levels found in previous educational settings. this identi- 
ficatidh process, however, has necessitated a need for ready access to 
educatidhally relevant information about students In order to enhance the 
vocational educators' ability to plan and deliver educational activities 
that ackhowledge each student's strengths and we8i<n^sses. Ohfor- 
tunateiy^ many vocatiohai educators have hot been adequately prepared to 
focus on reievant student heeds but instead are influenced by labels, 
myths, and misleading generalizations or false assumptions about 
handicapped jearners. 

The Trarisitidh Mddel Emerges 
Vocational education-oriented trahsitidn mddels should be conceptual 
representations of systems that enhance the educational and employment 
potential of individual learners by guiding effdrts td maximize: (a) the 
performance of learners, (b) the appropriateness df the cdhteht and 
performance standards of educational programs, ahd/dr (c) the teach^ 
ing/ learning environment. Therefore, such transitidh-ehhahcihg systems 
should result in a variety of benefits such as the reduction of 
frustration levels among both students and educators. In additidh, the 
percentage of students who drop out before developing skills that can lead 
to employment should decrease when appropriate support services are 
jDrovided quickly and effectively to students and staff (Brown s Kayser, 
1982). 

The proposed transition model is drawn from a synthesis a variety 
of sources: (a) the Theory of Work Adjustment (bawis, England, s 
Lofquist, 1969), (b) a theory of Ihstructioh (Smith e Currey, 198^1), (c) a 
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theory of health services delivery (Davidson 6 Perloff, 1981) > arid (dj an 
approach to selecting rehabilitation practices, the "three C's" (Krahtz, 
1981). This transition model (Brown e Kayser, 1982) describes the proc- 
esses that impact all students enrolled In postsecondary vdcatibhal 
education programs. The model also reflects the scope of activities 
designed to enhance the successful flow of special needs students into arid 
through vocational education programs. The relationship between these 
two areas of activities (depicted in Figure 1) is one In which transition 
enhancing activities supplemenc the typical educational processes. The 
educational processes contain three stages: (a) Input, (b) process, and 
(c) output. Likewise, trahsitiori-ehhancing activities can be sequenced 
into the four steps of the "educational cycle": (a) assessment, (b) 
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Figure 1 . The relationship of transition-enhancing processes to the 
overall educational process. 
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plahhirig, (c) imjDiemehtatibh, and (d) evaluation. Clearly, transition- 
ehhancihg activities are associated with the "process" stage of the 
educational experience. 

To Understand the transition jDrdcess it is helpful to closely examine 
the compdnehts from both sides of the relationship depicted in Figure 1. 
Figure 2 lists, in greater detail, the followihg attributes of typical 
educational processes: (a) outreach ("iripUt"), (b) application for admis- 
sion to a program of instructibh ("input") , it) cbuhseling ("process"), 
(d) admission to a program of ihstructidri ("process"), (e) instruction 
("process"), and (f) program completioh/nbri-cbmpletibh ("outfDUt"). The 
process-oriented components in Figure 2 interact with the following 
transition-enhancing activities: (a) formal and informal assessment of 
how wejj students* and institutional needs and resources cbrrespbhd; (b) 
the planning of strategies which wlii help students meet institutional 
demands and help institutions meet students' needs; (c) the implemehtatibri 
of strategies to correct, compensate, or circumvent (the "3 Cs") problem 
areas where student and institutional needs and resources don't 
correspond; and (d) evaluation of the effectiveness of the "3 C's" 
strategies to increase the level of correspondence between students' and 
Institutions' needs and resources, e.g., enhance the likelihood that 
students will successfully complete their programs of study. 

The "SGs", correction, compensation, and circumvention, deserve 
further elaboration because of the integral role they play In the 
transition-enhancing process. According to Krantz (1981), a person is 
labeled as being handicapped because of the Interaction between the 
person's characteristics (in a simplistic sense, the person's disability) 
and the requirements of the environment (e.g., employment or training 
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Processes 



Typical Edacational 



Transition-Enhancement 
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Assessment: ( Informal ) ( Fbrmal) 
Do needs and resources 
correspdhd? 



Planning: 

Which of the "3Cs' 
are appropriate? 



I 



Impjementation: 

Deliver "3 Cs" 
1 • Correct 

2, Compensate 

3, Circumvent 



T 



Evaluatibh: 

Has "correspondence" 
between student's 

and institution's 

heeds and resources 
been enhanced suf- 
ficiently? 



Figure ? > Relatidnships_ Between Major Components in the Educational 
Process and Transition-Enhancing Processes. 
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setting]. A problem (in this case a handicap) arises when the person's 
characteristics and the requirements of the environment do not rrictch. 
The task of the educator is to develop strategies to minimize the 
discrepancy or enhance the match to some initial acceptable level. One 
way to accomplish this is through the use of coFrectiorL strategies. 
With correction strategies, the disability or constraint in the environ- 
ment would be diinihished or eliminated so the person-environment inter^ 
action cbUld be more successful. For example, a corrections strategy 
might be the provision of remedial reading services. A circumvention 
strategy would consist of finding ah alternate programming strategy that 
would enable the studeht-environment interaction to bccUr at acceptable 
levels (e.g., cdUhselihg a physically handicapped student to consider 
computer-based dccupatibhs rather than more physically demanding 
dccupatidhs j . The third strategy, cdmpehsatidn , enhances strengths or 
assets so the match between the person and the environment is more 
acceptable (e.g., the use of prosthetic devices in employment settings), 
krantz (1981) has stated that the "3Cs»* can be used in isolation, 
together, or sequentially. 

Transition-enhancement processes typically should continue for each 
student until she/he completes a program, drops out, or is dropped from 
school. Most problems will be resolved by students and their instruc- 
tor (s). However, handicapped students often have unique educational 
needs which exceed the ability and resources of instructors. In such 
cases, it is important that these students be identified quickly and 
referred to appropriate support service staff and/or social services 
agency personnel. 
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A Theoretical Framework for Monitoring Student Transition Success 
kayser (198a) adapted the Theory of Work Adjustment (bawis, et aU, 
1964) to create a model of educational adjustment which is believed to be 
capable of predicting which students are likely to successfully or 
unsuccessfully complete their vocational educational programs. Essen- 
tially, kayser's model hypothesizes that students should find their 
educational programs to be "satisfactory" and that the educational staffs* 
view of a students' "satlsfactoriness" should also be at acceptable 
levels. If either or both of these variables fails to "correspond" within 
minimal acceptable levels, the student's level of educational adjustment 
is said to be low. This can result in the student being forced but of a 
vocational program or the student decldlrig to drop out of the program. 

In order to monitor students' levels of satisfaction and satisfac- 
toriness, it has been necessary to develop and validate cbrrespohdihg 
instruments. (Instruments are available from the author by request.) By 
pe.iodieally measuring educational adjustment levels, it is potentially 
possible to identify those students who need immediate assistance. These 
instruments will also give general indications of the variables which are 
causing problems. Therefore, the satisfaction and satlsfactoriness 
instruinents combine to identify potential failure prone students as vvell 
as informally identifying their areas of strength and weakness. It then 
becomes possible to conduct "triage" efforts which assign students to 
three groups: (a) students whose problems do not justify immediate 
assistance^ (b) students whose problems are so severe or are of a nature 
that preclude the likelihood that they can be successfully treated, and 
(c) students whose problems are severe but who can probably be helped if 
they are treated quickly and appropriately. Thus, the basic premise of 
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the trahsitibn ehharieemeht model focuses on the timely identification of 
students with low levels of educational adjustment and on the deiivery of 
appropriate compensation, correction, and /or circumvention strategies 
before those students have passed beyond the "point of no return," 
Implications for Personnel Preparation Efforts 
Clearly, this transition model raises a variety of potentially 
important issues that should be considered by persons responsible for 
providing preservice and ihserviee personnel development activities. For 
example few college/university degree programs or other structured 
educational learning experiences focus oh the tasks of developing and 
conducting interagency linkages and other collaborative activities. In 
general, efforts shduid concentrate on strategies that maximize the 
effectiveness and efficiency with which handicapped learners in post- 
secondary vocational education programs are recruited, assessed, 
counseied, trained, placed into employment settings, and provided with 
augmented financiai and instructional support. Teacher educators in 
vocational, special education, and vocational rehabilitation should all, 
Individuaiiy as well as jointly, begin to concentrate more heavily upon 
these considerations. 

In addition, the tendency to focus oh generalizations drawn from 
labels given to handicapped learners shduid be discarded ahd replaced by 
the use of educationally relevant information and strategies for these 
students. For example, it seems far more useful for ah instructor to be 
concerned about knowing a student's "readiness level" ih relation to 
instructional activities than to make planning decisions based upon a 
labvjl specifying only a general handicapped category, teachers shduid be 
taught to consider each student's needs in terms of: (a) how to best 
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structure/organize instructional contents, (bj how to select apprbjDriate 
goals and objectives, and (c) how to sequence instructional units/acti- 
vities so that they wiM be most easily comprehended, in addition, 
teacher educators should discuss the actual delivery of instruction with 
prbsj^ective teachers based upon educationally relevant factors, instead of 
labels which are often meaningless or misleading. Crucial ihstructibhal 
delivery variables for serving individual handicapped students, as well as 
others include the following factors: (a) the rate at which instructional 
activities are presented, (b) the frequency of opportunities for students 
to practice/apply new skills and the proximity of that practice to the 
instruction, (c) the type of reinforcement that should be provided for 
positive behavior, and (d) how students can be given feedback about the 
appropriateness of their behaviors. 

Although many educators may find It difficult to let go of the 
"security blanket" offered by categorical labels, the philosophical shift 
to addressing the educationally relevant variables listed above could 
eventually change the ways that teachers approach the task of enhancing 
the employability of mildly handicapped persons. Unfortunately, as long 
as state and federal funding schemes are eategbrically based, it will 
continue to be unlikely that this obsession with eounterprbdactive 
generalizations will be abahdbned. 

Finally, individuals involved in persbhnel preparation efforts should 
examine the philosophical implicatibns of the "3Cs." Wo whb serve mildly 
handicapped learners in postsecbhdary vocatibnal education programs seem 
to assume, given enough time and the proper techniques, th^e we "cor- 
rect" or "compensate" most bf thbse students* handicapping character- 
istics. However, It may be advisable to acknowledge that the third "6" 
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(circumvention) is sometimes the most approp'-iate strategy. In other 
words, it may be necessary to remind teachers that they are not deities 
and that they may encounter handicapped learners whose transition into 
the labor market will best Be served by helping them to select alternate 
career or vocational training delivery systems. Finally , teacher educa- 
tors and researchers should accept the mandate to analyze how to better 
determine when those limits have been reached and how to select/design 
appropriate clrcumventioh strategies, once those limits have been 
acknowledged. 

Where Do We 66 From Here? 
Current transition jDrojeet efforts are being focused bh revision and 
validation of the satisfaction and satisfactbrihess instruments in a 
variety of pbstsecbndary vocatibnal settings. In additibn, current and 
pbtential barriers to meaningful data collectibh processes are being 
identified and analyzed. Certainly, ef- to develbp meaningful student 
inforinatibh systems should be cbordina!' d vvHh numerous bther aspects of 
the information-intensive processes associct ^d r ith handicapped learners. 

In the near future, this project ws5 ^.'.so purin e the develbpment of 
pbsterriplbyment transition-enhancement pi ^^.eset^s i : cooperation with 
special education staff from the University of ¥?a^-hihgtoh in Seattle. By 
expanding the transition model to include pror':s:ves f?. r serving handi- 
capped students after placement bh the job, \i wis! he possible tb identify 
and analyze a mbre cbftiprehensive array of transitibh issues, [Dractices, 
and policies. The result would hot bhiy enhance the success of efforts to 
serve the handicapped within vbcatiohal educati in prbg rams , but wbuld 
also aid the development of better mechanisms tb maintain handicapped 
workers' in gainful employment long after traditibnal support mechanisms 
have been withdrawn. 
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Disccissloh Sdmmary 
Andrew S. Halperh 
University of Oregon 

The three papers just presented are all concerned with t ie articu- 
lation of conceptual models of transition. This review will summarize and 
integrate the three positions, ending with a short evaluative critique. 

Theoretical Foundations 

The three authors present somewhat different theoretical morsels of 
trahsitlori. Will and Wehman effer an brganizationai and struct* 
of trarisitidh, indicating the tyjDeis of jDrbgrams and services thai : 
provided over a period of time that begins in high school anc 3nc *ir;g 
early adulthood. Brown's model is pirimari!y structural, suggesting ^orrj- 
pdhehts of transition that should be considered, irrespective of temporal 
a id organizational concerns. This review is drgahized around the dimeh- 
slohs suggested by Will and Wehman^ attending sequentially to the high 
school foundation, bridges to erripldymeht, and employment outcomes. 

All three authdrs stress that employment should be the primary 
dutcome and goal of the transition process. Brown suggests that 
student/client satisfaction should also be considered as an important 
dutcome variable. At the cdhclusion of this review- j wiil suggest 
several other outcome variables that will expand the goals of these models. 

The High School Foundation 

Wiil describes the high school foundation in terms of desirable 
characteristics that should be present in quaiity programs. Such 
programs, she asserts, wiil accomplish four major goals: (a) students 
will leave school with entry-level |ob skills, (b) services will be pro- 
vided in a manner that maximizes student contact with non-disabled peers 
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and co-workers, (cj programs will attend to students with all types and 
degrees of disabiiity, and (dj students will learn how to make their own 
decisions with appropriate help from other people and agencies. 

Wehman identifies three characteristics of a good high schddi 
program. He begins by suggesting that the curriculum needs to be 
"fanctiohal" rather than "devejopmentai. " in other words, vocationai 
training should be structured within the framework of real job require- 
ments, rather than some theoretical approach to "vocationai deveiopment. " 
!ai a general sense, this approach has sometimes been described as "social 
validation." 

Wehmah's second point (which is similar to V/jll'sj is that services 
should be provided, whenever possible, in Integrated settings with 
nondisabled peers. His third suggestion is that instruction should be 
provided, whenever possible and appropriate, in a community-based (rather 
than a classroom) setting. This suggestion Is almost a corollary of his 
functional approach to curriculum. 

Brown's main concern is w:th the "malhstreamlhg" of students with 
mild mental retardation or learning disabilities into postsecondary 
vocational education programs. He suggests that the successful prepara- 
tion of students for this option will require programs with the fdllowihg 
characteristics: (a) inter- and intra-agehcy eollaboratloh; (b) 

appropriate assignment of personnel duties, with someone clearly Iden- 
tified as the manager; (c) pre-instructional orientation of students; (d) 
careful assessment of student needs; (e) adaptation of curricula and 
instructional methods to address student needs; and (f) monitoring and 
evaluation of program outcomes. 
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The Transition Process 
The second stage of the transition model deals with the programs arid 
services that must be provided in order to move successfuily from high 
school into the world of work. The "bridges" model described by Will is 
both innovative and has become widely accepted as a frame of reference 
for the transition process. 

Three bridges are described by Will as paths to erhpioyment. The 
first bridge, labeled "no special services," refers to the path that wiil 
be followed by those who require no services at all or only those services 
that are generically available to anyone in the community. Postsecondary 
educational programs are cited as a prime example of generic programs 
that either are or should be available to adults with disabilities. 

Time-limited special services, the second bridge, are avaMabie only 
to people with disabilities, and carry the assumption that client objec- 
tives can be achieved in a finite amount of time, after which services can 
be terminated. Vocational rehabilitation services are cited as a major 
example of this appt oach. 

The third bridge, bn-going special services, represents ah extension 
of the sheltered workshop and activity center concept Into the world of 
competitive employment. While acknowledging that there may be a need for 
services to be provided indefinitely, the concept of "supported employ- 
ment" is offered arid developed as a means of facilitating competltlw 
empidyrtierit for people with moderate and severe levels of disability. 

Wehmari appears to accept the basic premises of the bridges model, 
turning his dwri atteritiori to the planrLihg that must occur during the 
transition process. He suggests that transition planning will be success- 
ful only when students and parents are actively involved In the process. 
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agencies work together collaboratively, and the process culminates in the 
deveibpmeht of formal^ written individualized transition plahSi 

Brown's analysis of the transition process is derived in large part 
from his vilew of trarisitidh dutcbmes. Viewing the latter as a function of 
both student/client needs and ehvirohmerital deiriahds, i e sees the tran- 
sition process as implemehtatibn of "the three C's.'* The first C - 
correction ~ involves e' minatidh of any gap between personal ends and 
environmentai demands through ah adjustment of either or both. The 
second C - cdmpensatidh - is similar to cdrrectidh except that the goal is 
reduction rather ihan eliminatidn df the gap. The third C - circumvehtidri 
- requires identincation of a different solution with different environ- 
mental demands which results in a better match with given personal 
needs. Brown also suggests that measures of satisfactidh (ddcumehting 
personai needs) and measures of satisfactoriness (documenting envirdri- 
mental demands) can be used to monitor and evaluate the impact df these 
strategies. 

The Employment Foundation 
E-iiployment is the primary goal of transition that has been articu- 
lated by ail three authors. Will suggests that our first task must be to 
creat>-: n^ork viable and appropriate employment opportunities for people 
with disabilities. She also suggest t^sat both femfjies and service 
agencies need to become more involved in job -f^^ ding and job-retention 
.•activities. Finally, she ideritifies several ma?or areas that need to be 
addressed, including minimum wage le ^jls, provision of incentives to 
employers, "equal employment" practice.., and ways of dealing with 
structural uhempfoymenr . 
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Wehrhah focuses his attention oh the array of empjoyment opportunities 
that should be made available to people with disabi lities. These options 
include cbmjDetitive empldyment, supported competitive empjoyment, enciaves 
in industry, work stations in industry, specialized Industrial training, 
and mobile work crews. Wehman also reminds us that job finding, job 
training, and job retention are all part of the complete employment 
picture, and that retention has been frequently neglected with joss of 
employment as a cohsequehce. 

Brown also asserts that employment stability is ah important and 
often neglected issue. In addition, he suggests that trahsitroh efforts 
can be viewed as successful when both satisfaetlbn ahd satisfactorlhess 
are "within minimal acceptable levels." Furthermore, he states that 
measures of satisfaction and satisfactbrihess can be used and Ihterpreted 
in a "triage" manner, indicating (1) who doesn't need immediate assist- 
ance; (2) who probably can be helped, if services are provided quickly 
and appropriately; and (3) who probably shouldn't be served In post^ 
secohdary vocational education settings, because the jDrognosis is poor. 

Future Needs 

Following the presentation of her "bridges" model. Will identifies a 
number of Federal priorities for improving transition services. These 
Include research, development, demonstratidh, and replication of: 

1 . inhovative high school services; 

2. cooperative programs between special education, vocational 
educatloh and vocationai rehabilitation; 

3. cbmmuhity-based job trarnSng; 

4. service models that promote integration with ndn-disabied people; 
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5. jDostseeohdary opportunities, especially for people with mild 
disabilities; 

6» erhjDioyer initiatives; and 

?• supjDorted empldymeht. 
She also indicates an intention to support follow-up studies and program 
evaluatibh strategies that will shed light upon the validity and impact of 
the transition model. 

Wehinah focuses his attention on personnel preparation changes that he 
believes will be important - ^ ordet to improve the process of transition. 
Above all> he suggests th^ service providers nv:3t focus theSr efforts on 
empldymeht > rather than "activities that surround empJoymeht" (e.g., 
prevdcational training). Toward this end, ho identifies five areas for 
suggested emphasis in future professional training: (a) job and envl- 
rdnmehtai assessment; (b) functional assessment of students; (c) tech- 
niques of job placement arid behavioral skill training; (d) techniques for 
facilitating employmeht, including soliciting employer invblvemeht, 
understanding social security benefits and tax credits, and dealing with 
transportation problems; and (e) techniques for facilitating job retention. 

Brown also identifies several issues that are relevant to personnel 
preparation. He suggests that we have tehded to overemphasize the 
relevance of disability labels at the expense of educationally relevant 
information • Services will improve, he adds> if we refocus our energy on 
such issues as: the structure and organization of instruction, selection 
of appropriate goals and objectives, optimal instructional sequences, 
selectibh of the optimal frequency for students to practice hew skills, 
and the types of student reinforcement that work. Brown also believes 
that we need to improve our data collection procedures and data 
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inairiagement systems in order to monitor and evaiuate the transition 
process more effectively. 

Critique 

Many Ur.eful ideas have been articulated by these three authors 
cdhcerhihg the development and Implementation of programs arid services 
that will help students with disabilities to make a successful trahsitibri 
from school into employment. This focus on employment as the ultimate 
goal of transition, however, is both a strength and a weakness of mo 
models that have been presented. Strength Is derived by focusing our 
attention (and bur resources) on the uhemployment and underempjoymeht 
that has often been experienced by people with disabilities. Weakness is 
derived by ignbring or minimizing our attention (and our resources) on 
other dimensibhs of community adjustment that must also be experienced In 
order to enjoy a rich and fulfilling life. The consequences of this 
imbalance can be trbUblesbine for the student, both In school and In 
subsequent adult roles in the coinmunity. 

During school years, we must consider the impact of a vocational jy 
oriented ^'movement" bn the heeds of aM students with disabilities. 
Recent data suggest that between 50 and 75 percent of the students being 
s rved by special education prbgrams have been labeled as learning 
disabled (Halpern s Benz, 198^; U.S. Department of Education, 1985). Are 
these people served well within the context of current models of 
transition? 

Those who need vocational training should certainly benefit from 
implementation of the current models. Many people with learning 
disabilities, however, have a greater need for supportive services that 
will facilitate malnstreamjng into the regular academic curriculum, 
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culmihatihg in graduation with a regular dipjoma. We should assume that a 
reasonable propbrtibh of these ihdivldaals can benefit from a college 
education. Additionally, many mildly handicapped persons are capable of 
dbtainihg and retaining jobs beyond entry-level positions and/or more 
sophisticated, untried entry-level positions. Transition for these people 
should include the possibility of edilege and/or job opportunities that 
are different from those that normally follow from vocational education 
(i.e., traditional entry^level jobs or continued vocational education on 
community colleges or other vocational settings). 

The focus oh erhploymeht as the primary outcome of transition has 
potentially harmf j\ consequences even for those who may benefit from 
improvements in vucatidnal education and training. During recent years, 
several strong argumehts have been presented eoneerriihg the necessity of 
adopting a muiti-dimensibhal approach {i.e., residential, social/Inter- 
personal networks, employmeht) toward bur understanding of community 
adjustment (Heal, Sigelman, £ Switzky, 1978; Irvin, Growell, s Bellamy, 
1979, Halpern, 1985; Hal pern, riose, 8 Benz, 1986). 0ne study has also 
provided evidence that several important diinensions of eommuhity 
adjustment, including employment, residential environment, and social 
networks, are almost entirely indeperideht bf one another (Halpern, Nave, 
Close, S Nelson, in press). The implication of this finding is that both 
school and adult service programs will need to attend to these dimensions 
sep arately , if success in one area is not to be offset by failure in 
another. 

In sdmmary, the current models of transition have made and will 
continue to make very signifirant contributions toward improving the 
vocational opportunities and adjustment of people with disabilities. 
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Since the concept of transition is broader than empioyment, however, care 
must be taken to remember and attend to the other dimensions of community 
adjustment as we develop and improve our school and adult service programs. 
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THE ROLE OF VOCATIONAL EDUGATION 
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Vocational Education's Role in the fransitibn 
of Handicapped j=>ersons 

Charlotte Conaway 
©ffice of Vocationai and Adult Education 
The recent emphasis oh the transition of handicapped persons from 
schoHol to work has caused many segments of the educational enterprise, 
including vocational education at the secondary and postsecondary levels, 
to rethink its efforts In this process. in .968, the Amehdmehts to the 
Vocational Educatfoh Act dedicated 10 percent of the basic stdle grant to 
Vocational Education for Handicapped Persons. This took place at a time 
when most states were not providing special education services at the 
secondary level. Vbcatfonal education set out to serve a population which 
was poorly defined at the secondary level and unfamiliar to many vocational 
educators. IDurfng the ensuing five years, most State Departments of 
Education added vdcatiohal education staff to Implement the sections of the 
law dealing with vocational education for handicapped and disadvantaged 
students. Programs were initiated and handicapped students were pro- 
vided job preparation and training. Although this was a new venture for 
vocational educators, many positive changes began to take place for handi- 
capped students. Thus, prior to Public Law 94-142, and at a time when 
special education for secondary students was the exception rather than the 
rule, many students with handicaps were receiving job preparation and 
training from vocationai educators. 

The mission of vocational education is completely different from tFie 
mission of special education, rehabilitation, or any other segment of the 
educational enterprise. Tine mission of vocational education is to provide 
occupational preparation for persons representing a wide range of abilities 
and age levels. Vocational educators are prepared to teach specific 
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occupatidhal skills that will prepare students to be employed in the 
competitive job market. Aithough handicapped individuajs are an important 
popujation in vocatidnal education, so are disadvantaged persons, persons 
with limited English proficiencies, displaced homemakers, and persons with 
no handicapping conditions. 

As previously stated, vocational education has generally been identi- 
fied as the provider of employment preparation for persons with handicaps. 
With the implementation of Public Law 9*1-1*12, however, special education 
became more involved with secondary programming and employment prepa- 
ration. In most states now, special education is also providing handi- 
capped students job training through "work study" and other programs in 
lieu of vocational preparation programs. This is not to suggest, however, 
that students with handicaps are not enroiled In vocational education 
programs. In fact, 35 percent of handicapped students in secondary 
education are enrolled in vocational education p»r6grams and 70-75 F)ercent 
of the handicapped students are In mainstream vocational programs; 
Statistics from the U.S. Department ol Education (1980-1981) also show 
that the enrollment of handicappec persons in vocational education 
programs for employment preparation increased 135 percent between 1971 
and 1982. 

Employment prepardtibn is a miajdr component in this continuum of 
services that make the d^fterence between a life of dependence and a life 
of independence for disabled persons. Vocational educatibh will cohtlnue 
to make a signlficaht cohtribUtibn in this ehdeavor. However, the source 
of a handicapped student's employment preparation is determined by the 
Individualized Education Plan (lEP) Team and Is based on the student's 
individual needs. 
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in 1979> a national survey of lEPs by the R^iSv^aiTh triangle Institute 
found that the older the age group the smaller thf^ p'-oportiori of studants 
receiving lEPs. Interestingly, in an exploratory study, eobb and l=>hejps 
(1983) found that sljghtiy less than half of the lEFs they reviewed from 
four comprehei y; , 0 high schools in a large midwestern city were found to 
contain even one vocationally related annual goal. In order to Improve 
employment preparation for handicapped students, vocational goals must be 
specified on the lEP. In addition > special educators must: 

° indicate the required vdcational services needed on a student's 
lEP. 

^ Serve in some cases, as a resource to vocational education by 

providing suppiemental services (e.g., remedial reading), 
° In some cases, assist In funding the supplemental serviees. 
Both special education and vocational education need to work together m 
order to Improve the quality of services delivered to youth with handicaps. 
This joint effort will help to ensure that handicapped students receive 
appropriate employment preparation. 

Secondary education and transitlonai services for students with handi-^ 
caps has recently received Increased attention through Public iJiw 98-199, 
EducatlorLjB:^'_Bah dicapped eh ildren Amendments . A mode! to fa. Hitate 
this process has been presented in a paper entitled "OSERS Programming 
for the Transition of Youth with Disabilities: Bridges from School to 
Working Li^" (Will, 1984). This paper focuses on the process of move- 
ment from the more protected environment of school, to life in the com- 
munity and on-the-job, with whatever level of support may be needed. As 
i view the five part model of the transition process, vocatlonai education's 
major role today is in the high school foundation component of the process. 
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This Is where vdcatidhal education is making its greatest cbhtri^atlbh 
towards fliil ernployrneht of handicapped individuals, particularly ror 
students with mild handicapping cbhditibhs. In considering how vocational 
education can become an even more functional partner in the transition 
process, some nagging issues must be addressed. These issues include 
the fojjowing: 

° the need for increased emphasis bn career education for handi- 
capped students beginning in elemehtsiry school. 
° The Importance of including career development objectives in 

each student's lEP at all educational levels. 
° The need to continue to improve the quality of supplemental 

services avaMabie to handicapped vocctidnal education students. 
° the need to increase awareness among special educatbrs of the 
importance of vocational evaluation, 
the vocatlosiai educator's role Is not entirely clear in facilitating the 
trahsltlbh of severely handicapped students. Although it appears that the 
expertise and resources of vocational educators will be beneficial in pre- 
paring severely handicapped persons for employment, there are few models 
to guide us. there are, however, a number of examples of suppdrted 
employment programs with business and industry where the training is 
provided at the worksite. Perhaps this Is an effective means of providing 
employment training for persbhs with handicaps, but more research is 
heeded in this a»*ea. 

In some states, vocational educatbrs are providing in-school "single 
skill" training for persbns with severe handicaps. Fbllowlhg the concept 
df supported employment in the transition model, it may also be appropri- 
ate to provide supported employment training for severely handicapped 
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individuals in schooi. Vocatiohai education staff members could provide 
specific job skill training, spiecial education and rehabjiltatlon staff 
members could provide the necessary supporS i*^ tfie vocational Instructors 
and the students. Prior to actual job placement, specific skill training 
with the necessary support may have merit for persons with severe handi- 
caps. We have supported the concept of oeeopatlonal education and 
cooperative work experience prior to employment as the Ideal for the 
non-handicapped and miJdly handicapped persons. Why would we want less 
for persons with severe handicaps? The single skill training provided to 
one individual, or a very small group of severely handicapped Individuals, 
could be provided with vocational education set-aside funds. The 
supported work/training services on the job would be provided by special 
education, rehabilitation or other supportirig agencies. 

An additional way vocational educators could assist with facilitating 
transition services would be by offering their expertise in preparing 
persons to provide the necessary support on the job. Vocational education 
has a large cadre of professionals with expertise in cooperative work 
experience, that is, codrdlhating In-school Instruction With work experi- 
ence for students at a job site. The expertise gained through this 
professional activity could be useful in preparing other professlohals to be 
job coaches, trainers/supervisors, and other support staff. There are 
strong similarities between the time-limited services component of the 
OSERS transition model arid cooperative work experience While Iri school. 
Certainly, vocatibrial education has much to offer In preparing persons to 
provide the time-limited services or by actually providing the service on a 
contractual basis. 
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There Is ho doubt ihai vocational educators can cdhtribute to the 
transition from school to worf: for severely handicapped persons ^ as they 
are presently contributing to the transition from school to work for mildly 
and moderately handicapped Individuals. However, for vocatiohai educa- 
tors to contribute effectively to the transition of severely handicapped 
individuals^ special education, and rehabilitation professionals must involve 
vocational educators in the planning and development stages of the 
instructional models for transition. The mission and goals of vocational 
education, and the expertise of vocational educators, must be understood 
by special educators and rehabilitation professionals before role expecta- 
tions can be realistic. 

In closing, I recommend and encourage the development of a sup- 
ported (in-schdol) work preparation model Involving special education, 
vocational education, and rehabilitation staff. I further recommend that a 
national conference for vocatiohai educa^ : on "Transition for Handicapped 
Persons" be given pridrity. This conference should be planned to increase 
awareness regarding the employability of severely handicapped persons, 
the transition process, and successfully supported work programs. 
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Implications for Inservice train'ng for ydcatidhai Teacher 
Educators in the Transition Process 

Lynda West 

Missouri LINC 

University of Missouri - Coiumbia 

The effort to assist handicapped students in transition from an educa- 
tional to an employment setting will take planning and cooperation oh the 
part of many iridlviduals. It is often a difficult task to cdordinate 
activities with the numerous representatives who must be involved, partic- 
ularly if traditiona! boundaries need to be crossed. One of the most 
effective methods utilized to plan and coordinate among so many different 
individuals and agencies Is to provide short-term training, usually referred 
to as inservlce. Int^ervice, with representatives from various areas or 
agencies sharing informatibn and assistance, has been one of the most 
effective strategies used by special education arid vbcatiorial education over 
the past decade to implement vocational programmlrig for special-needs 
students. 

This paper focuses specifically on the CSERS Transition Model arid 
the Implicatiohs it has for vocntibnal teacher educators in providing 
transition ihservice. Vocational educators SHOULD take a leadership role 
in transition activities for they have !ong been the transition experts 
training students for empldymeht and placing them on a job. Vocational 
education has much to contribute. 

The bSERS Transition Model 

The National Commission on Secondary Vbcatiorial Education [ 1 98^ ) 
examined the role and function of secondary vbcational educatibn. Subse- 
queritly, they Issued their response to A Nation At Risk entitled The 
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lirLfl hished Agenci r ^ the Commission cited five areas that vocational 
education should seek to develop individual students: 

1. Persona* skills and attitudes. 

2. Communlcatioh and computational skills. 

3. Emplbyablllty skills; 

U. tiroad and specific occupational skMis. 
5. Foundations for career planning and lifeiong ierrning. 
These areas closely relate to the outcon;es specified by the Office of 
Special Education and RehablHtatloh Services (OSERS) Transition Model 
(Will, 198«). The OSERS Trahslt.oh Model has ""i^e major components. 
Each cdmpbherit when analyzed irsciividually has implications for vocational 
education and, cbrisequently , for vocational teacher educators. 
High School Fburidatibh 

A m. cbmponerit of the transition model Identifies curriculum, 
partlcuia vocational education curriculum, as critical to providing 
handicapped studeh= ^ with eritry-levef job skills when they leave high 
school. The OSERS model stresses that competencies taught within voca- 
tional education programs must meet the needs of local community 
employers. Vocational education recognizes this responsibility and strives 
to accomplish the goa! by the use of vocational advisory committees 
comprised of local employers within a particular field of employment. The 
advisory committee provides Input ihtb the vbcational curriculum to keep it 
relevant and current In relation to the needs of the local labor market. 

Vocational education can contribute tb special education by providing 
special education teachers with information regarding vocational curriculum. 
Traditionally, special education teachers have not been familiar with voca- 
tional training options for secondary handicapped students. While this 
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deflcjency ji slowly chahgihg, it has over the years contributed to the 
lack of uncicr?;tandlng between special edueatloh and vocational education. 
Gertalhly preservice education traditionally did hot ihtorm future special- 
iedueatioh teachers of the benefits of vocational education. However > 
cross-tralhlh§ in the Inservice area during the '70s and '80s has sought to 
rectify the problem. 

Together, educators of special education and vocational education 
can identify ehtry-levei skills which enhance a handicapped student's 
chances of succeeding In a vocational program. The special education 
teacher can provide direct entry-level skill instruction prior to a student's 
entrance into a vocational program. Currently, an entry-level skilf 
curriculum is being taught by special educators in Missouri which i> 
coordinated with vocational educators. This cooperative programming was 
initiated and implemented through Inservico training. 

As par^ of the high school foundatior., ocational t 'jcation teaches 
problem-solving and analytical skills through applied and small-group 
learning activities. It reinforces basic communication ?.id interpersonal 
skills and promotes skill transferability to other settings (National 
Commission on Secondary Vocational Education, 198^). Undoubtedly, this 
provides basic transition skills foF all students, but most certainly for 
handicapped students. 

Organization, in addition to curriculum. Is another way in which 
vocational education can assist in the transition efforts at the high school 
foundation. Vocational education can provide opportunities for handicap- 
ped students to be trained in job-readiness skills alongside their non- 
handicapped peers. Vocatibnal education can offer students integrated 
settings and exposure to nonhandicapped co-workers, not only in the 
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classroom but also In the cbmrriahlty. traditionally, vocational education 
has utiilzed the comniuhity to a greater extent than any other segment of 
education. 

Vocational teacher educators have obvious leadership roles within the 
bSERS compdnoht of the high school fouhdatloh. They can provide inser- 
vice for vocational educators, special educators, parents, agency person- 
nel, and employers. "Competency Based Vocational Education" (CBVE) and 
"task Analysis" are examples of topics for vocational teacher educators to 
deliver, but their expertise goes well beyond such topics. For example, 
"Entry-level skill training" (mentioned previously) can be conducted dur- 
ing an inservice setting and can easily be facilitated by vocational teacher 
educators. Entry-level skill training is a process whereby a facilitator 
assists vocational instructors and special education teachers together, as a 
team, through a series of steps which identify critical skills that enhance 
student success in vocational programs. An example of an entry-level skill 
would be the cJahtification of c? .nmon small tools to be utilized in the 
vocational class or how to read a ruler to 1/ie of ah inch. These skills 
then be taught In a special education classroom prior to vocational 
placement, thus facilitating the student's success in quickly adapting to 
vocational jargon and activities. 
TransitiorLJgitiibnt Special Services 

The first bridge from school to employment in the OSERS model is 
"transition without special services." Students making the transition in 
this Way essentially find their own employment. Vocational education 
promotes the idea of students finding their own employment through their 
families, their neighbors, or someone they know in the community. Voca- 
tional education has always taught "resource" skills to students as 
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part of their vocational training, such as, jdb^seel<ihq skills interviewing 
skills, and many other successful strategies. Vocational ducatlon is 
designed to be responsive to the needs of cdmmuhity labor market and Is 
an excellent source of employees for the various community employers; 

Vocational teacher educators are iogical facilitators for providing 
iriservice training in teaching other educators these proven methods of 
Job-search skills. Vocational teacher educators can provide training on 
topics such as "improving the utijization of commuhity resources," and 
they are often asked to provide training for VGC?itlonal advisory committees 
as well. Vocational teacher educators understanwJ the labor market and the 
perspective of employers about emp'oyment. 

Vdcatibhal inistructors traditionally have found themselves in the 
position providing vocational counseling to students, particularly when a 
vocational counselor was not availa;:^rr. Vocational educators and specibi 
educators need to possess career/v. *.^?r.v lal counseling skills w^th regard 
to handicapped students, particularly in light of the mandates of Public 
Law 98-524, the Carl Perkins Act. Vocational teacher educators can, along 
with other disciplines, provide basic vocational counseling training to 
educators through inservice sessions. This is not to imply that counselor 
edrtcators cannot provide the training, but rather that vocational teacher 
educators Rave a major contribution to mr,ke in training other educators in 
basic vocational-counseiing skills. 
Transiti x>n With Time-Limited Services 

OSERS has identified "time-limited services," such as vocational 
rehabilitation, postsecondary vocational education, and other job-tralnlng 
prbgrans, a:i temporary services vrat lead to employment (Will, 1984). 
The role of vocational education is obvious. Any vocational training pro- 
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gram which assists a student In entering the labor market is of major 
importance to vocational education. Vocational teacher educators have 
specific knowledge and expertise with regard to job training programs and 
supportive services which help Individuals acquire a job. Vocational 
eddcaiion and- vocational rehabilitation have similar roles arid responsi- 
bilities in this regard. An important competency for vocatidria) tr.'cher 
educators to acquire is the basic understanding of vocatiorial rehabilitatiori 
policies and procedures in order to transfer such knowledge. Through 
collaborative efforts and cooperative agreements, state agencies, such as: 
vocational education, special education, and vocational rehabilftation , need 
to allow maximum flexibility in providing support services for eiigible 
iridividuali so they are not prevented from receiving the time-Mmited 
services they need. This kind of information Is easily delivered through 
inservice sessions. 

If vocational teacher educators have not previously had a working 
^<nowlecye the alternatives and options available to handicapped indi- 
vioJdis wheri they are transitioning into employment, now is the time. 
Additionally, vbcatibiial teacher educators must also promote and explain 
collaborative efforts to those attending inservice sessions. 
Trarisitiori with Origbing Services 

Vocatiorial educatlori traditibrially has not been involved In the third 
bridge of the trarisitiori cbmporierit, transition with ongoing services. 
Mental health, public welfare, arid vocational rehabilitation have been the 
primary agencies in tliis trarisitibn cbmpbnent. While the concept of 
supportive employment programs is not totally unfamiliar to vocational 
education, it Is the bridge that may jire the most intensive inservice 
efforts. 
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This particular trahsiti5n cbmpohent will require vocational teacher 
educators to acquire new information regarding various agencies and tRe 
services they can and cannot provide for the enhancing employment 
through ongoing support. New materials will need to be developed in 
order to identify exemplary programs as well as various organizations and 
agencies that may be appropriate to provide training and rjsburces for 
suppo.-tive employment options. These new materials will need to be 
disseminated and, logically, inservice on the utilization of such materials 
will be needed. 

Follow-through is critically important to the success of handicapped 
students who require ongoing services. Without intense follow-through 
efforts, the students who require ongoing services will not have a suc- 
cessful transition from school to ported employment options are 
understandably the most expensiv. .jst complex transition service- to 
provide because no specific federal agency is responsible for program 
assistance, evaluation, and funding (Will, 1984). Therefore, the materials 
and inservice sessions which result from this component take on critical 
impbrtahre. 

The ErnjjIoyrherLL Fogndation 

Regardless of tha vocational training and transition services offered, 
successful transition into employment will require a variety of employment 
opportunities. Many factors control employment opporturifties , such as the 
status of the economy, job discrimination, and structural unemployment. 
Vocational education has long struggled with these issues and can provide 
pertinent information regarding labor market information. 

Vocational teacher educators presently conduct research with 
employers, teach business and industry collaboration, and provide informa- 
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tibri regard•f^3 ^<^v€r^ *t incehtfvesi These areas are major components 
of vocational ttz^^ ^ ^:-ucatGr*s {xPovvlacge base, and can be taught by 
inservice methods to r/ner teachers. 



Wehinah (198**} stated that there is a substantial need for improving 
the inservice arid preservice preparation for personnel involved in the 
empldyability of handicapped yduth--the problein of untrained personnel is 
critical. Wehmah suggested that until this point, the focus of teachers in 
the field has hot been on emplbyment, but rather on activities which 
surround employment, such as simuiatcd work. Roles will heed to be 
refdrmulated and further delineated in the areas of job placement, job site 
trair ig, and transition Into jobs for significant change to occur (Wehmah, 
198'lj. Once the roles have been established, training content can be 
identified and the miethodoiogy which can best provide the training c -iitent 
can be developed and impiemented. 

if new roles are emerging for educators, then vocations' teacher 
educators will also need to assume a new chajienye. To an extent, 
vocational teacher educators have already been curriculum specialists, 
material developers, and consultants. However, in the area of transition 
for the handicapped, their roles are expanding to an even greater degree. 



Additional curriculum expe»^tise will be needed by vocational teacher 
educators If they are to deliver Inservice. They wfP need to provide 
information not only on topics such as "Vocational Instructional Management 
Systems" (VIMS) and "Gompetehcy Based Vocational Education" (CBVE) but 
on special education curricula, particularly the prevocatlonal and 
generalizable curriculum which can be taught by special educators to 
ehha.ice a student's success in vccatlbnal programs. 



linpli latiuns for Vocational Teacher Educators 
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With an Increased focus bh assessment in Public Law 98-524, the Carl 
Perkins Act, questions on fuhctlohal and relevant assessment will ariii 
time and time again. Vocational teacher educators need to be prepared to 
respond to questions about assessment, and eventually, employment place- 
ment. These assessment and placement questions may require vocational 
teacher educators to acquire new skills; 
Ma teri a l Development Specialist 

New materials will be forthcoming In all transition components, but 
Will be needed specifically on ways to l.rplement the transition process with 
ongoing services. Vocational education can make rontributions in this area 
since its basic premise is to train students for employment. However, 
material development in this component will need to be a collaborative 
effort between educators In special education and vocational rehabilitation. 

The particular contributions of vocational teacher educators to 
material develop nent wli; be the understanding of the employment process, 
unemployment, support programs, emp' oyer's consideratior^s, and utilization 
of community rsscarces. Such materials and information can easily be 
disseminated through ihservice programs. 
Consultant Specialist 

Onqoing technical assistance and consultation will be an integral ps,rt 
of enhancing transition efforts for handicapped youth. Gohsultlng skills in 
this area are already in der-and. Public school systems and employers 
alike will need assistance. Ubor-morket information and employer 
priorities ore not somethlncj the educational ccmmunity has traditionally 
utiSized. so the need for technical assistance v/ill IncrF^ase, Vocational 
tescher educators are logical providers of technical as ;i*sr.c- ->r, 
errplc; ment, train'- g, and transition U-SL'es. 
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ResQarce/eommanity Speciaiist 

Vocational education utilizes community Informatidh from empjbyr rr to 
provide training to students seeking empio rvr t lit the conclusion of their 
education Knowledge about the community^ rteeds and how to translate 
that Information into meaningful education is a major goal jf vocational 
education. V .al teacher educators i:an conduct inservice sessions 

which provide ':>/-nat!on on how to utilize community resources to 
vocational educ^curs, special educators, and vocational rehabilitation 
personnel. 

Transition Inservice Programs 

Transition Is THE topic of the *3Gs. Every conference has a sessidri 
on transition, every journal has an article about It, and every state Is 
struggling with how to ImjDiement transition services for youth with handi- 
caps. Transitioh models are being developed currently, as they once were 
for career educatlo.1. Regardless of what model a local educational agenCy 
(LEA) selects to begin Its transition efforts, one thing is certain: in- 
service programs will be a part of Its p>lan. 

Some suggested guidelines that LEAs may find useful in planning 
their transition Inservice efforts are: 

1. Select the deflnitlon of transition and the model most com- 
patible with the district's educational philosophy. 

2. Develop an outline of program options, curriculum op'.ibns, 
and the support services available to handicapped students 
in the district. 

^. Determine where voids in curriculum and prooram op nns 
exist (as they relate to transition). 
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n. beveidp strategies to fill those voids (such as writing 
discretionary propbsals/grar^ts p-\, / d-^ the district with 
additional resources). 

5. Identify personnel who will be involved in all components of 
the transition efforts. 

6. Select Inservice topics appropriate for the personnel 
involved In transition efforts. 

7. Select presenters who are appropriate for the inservice 
topics (such as vocational teacher educators, agency repre- 
sentatives^ employer"-). 

8. Select materials needed for inservice. 

9. eonduct inservice sessions to determine future goals for 
trahsitloh efforts. 

ID. Outline a transition implementation plan for the district. 

11. Evaluate inservice sessions. 

12. Schedule follow-up, inservice sessions with participants to 
provide feedback and the necessary resources or support 
services promised. 

13. Determine the ultimate results of inservice activities and the 
actual impact oh the transition of handicapped students to 
employmenti 

lit. Plan future inservice sessions, as indicated by the 
evaluations and 'h^ follbwup feedback. 

i!ie - - - 

15. Identify and examine transition alternatives and options not 

previously explored by tine district. 
Wehman (IGSU) wrote thiat a critical aspect of short-term training is 
that It must provide a significant amoaht of field work and be highly 
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jDractlcaf He said there Is no time for theory during inservice tralnihg. 
Guest speakers, role-playing, and job site visitations are important ways 
to stimulate interest by staff members who ere learning new skills related 
to employment. 

Inservice can only strengthen transition efforts of LEAs. Some major 
benefits of transition inservice are: 

1- Imprd ved eommu h i cation- - Among Vocationai Educatidn , 
Special_ EducatlQ a^^ — a nd Qthe r -Agencies , There Is no need 
to elaborate more on the barriers to coHaboration which 
have hampered o progress of handicapped students in 
receiving adequatr? vocational training and employment in 
the past. The barriers have been well documented in the 
literature. Inservice has been proven as a valuable tool 
against such barriers, increasing communication and under- 
standing over the past decade. 

2. Cooperative Prdgrammrng_ _ Among Vocatiohgl Education, 
Special Education, and Vocalional Rehabilitatihn , Through 
special education's efforts in prevoeational training of 
iiandlcapped students, students will be better prepared for 
entrance into vocational programs. In addition, vocational 
rehabilitation is valuable in providing placement options 
after vocational training, and often provides funds for 
vocational training. 

3. ^cement Assistance with Handicapped Students . Vocation- 
al educators are placement conscious! Transition inservice 
can assist educators by identifying employers, resources, 
SGi vices, and networks which will be helpful in the place- 
ment of handicapped students in'^n?ployment. 
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Cbhclusibh 

Inservice training cannot be the total resjaorislbility of vocatlonai 
education, special education, or vdcatlbnal rehabilitatioh. It Is imperative 
that collaborative efforts provide personnel Involved In transition services 
with information, materials, and expertise from each profession Involved In 
transition efforts- 'n addition, education must reach out into the com- 
munity to csH!r rider n^'ver tapped before. 

Trar^it.-vi efforts, to a large extent, are determined by the 
apfjroach, success, and skills of the professional staff members respons' e 
for the delivery of transition services. Inservice f- tho most expedient 
way to provide staff development to the personnel who find themselves 
with a mandate to provide transition services (e.g., P. L. 98-199); In 
d-der to provide the necessary Informatij.i required to Implement transition 
services, a well-planned, comprehensive system of professional development 
is required. 
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Imjalicatlbns for Preservice training for Vdcatibnal Teacher 
Educators in the Transition Process 

Unda H. Parrish 
Texas ASM University 
this paper will focos oh the preservice implications for enhancing the 
transition process from school to work for handicapped youth. Preservice 
programs are all training programs which are a part of a teacher certifi- 
cation and/or a teaching degree program. This paper will emphasize the 
undergraduate program as it pertains to vocational special needs training, 
hSwever, it will also address the larger issue of teacher education as it 
has been scrutinized so closely within the past year. 

Madeleine Will {1984}, Assistant Secretary for the Office of Special 
Education and Rehabilitative Services (0SERS), has defined transition as 
"A bridge between the security and structure offered by the school and 
the opportunities and risKs of adUlt life. Any bridge requires both a solid 
span and a secure foundation at either end" (p. 3). The implications for 
teacher educators in the transition process is that we must not only stress 
the high school foundaJon by providing sound preparation for the second- 
ary teacher, but we must also deliver Information about the employment 
foundation, whether it be higher education, competitive work, or sup- 
ported employment. In addition, we must also provide information about 
the transition between the high school and employment foundations. Just 
as there are different bridges for different Uses, students with handicaps 
will have different needs In order to make the transition from school to 
work. 
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The Relationship of Vocationa! Teacher Educatidn 
to the bSERS Model 

In the June 198^ issue of interchange . Will described five cdmpdnehts 

of a transition model. Each of these components has impiicatidns fdr the 

types of competencies that must be acquired by students enrolled in pre- 

service programs. The first component of this model is the high schodl 

foundat ion . In regard to the high school foundation, teacher educatidn 

must stress to students in preservice programs the importance df: (a) 

providing every handicapped student with entry-level skills necessary fdr 

employment, (b) providing opportunities for interacting with nondisabled 

peers, (c) providing work/ study experiences, and (d) teaching {.--rsonal 

decision-making skills. Future vocational teachers of handicapped youth 

heed to learn to conduct. Interpret, and understand vocational assessment; 

establish relations with other agencies such as vocational rehabilitation; 

participate in the development and monitoring of the lEP; and become 

involved in the transition from sehool-to-work process. 

Will (1984) described the transition process according to three dimen- 

sidhs: 

1. Transition Without Special Services , Teachers must be 
willihg to understand that some mildly disabled students will 
be able td make this transition without any special assist- 
ance. They will succeed by their own resources or those 
that are available td all persons, jDerhajDs through family 
connectidns, friends, dr cdritacts they have made through 
the work/study prdgram. These students are the ones that 
we must be willing td let make it oh their bwh^ without the 
"labels" they acquired while in the public schools. Recent- 



ly, at a pdstsecbhdary conference on vocatidnal special 
heeds, several occupational deans and directors cbmmerited 
that students, specifically students with learning disabiii- 
ties, wanted to fry It on their own. These students did 
hot want their high school records to follow them into 
pbstsecohdary envfrohmehts. Although it might be useful 
for pbstsecohdary instructors to have prior Informatibh 
regardihg instructional information such as preferred learn- 
ing styles^ cbmp^hsation techniques, and assessment infor^ 
matibn, many students are grateful for the chance to make 
their own way, shaking off the baggage of the label that 
they acquired in public sc ibbls. 

Transition With Time-Limited Services , Future teachers 
must be familiar with those services that can open doors to 
employment or pbstsecohdary education, but may hot neces^ 
sarlly be needed once the doors are opened and the way is 
clear. For example> thbse same students with learning 
disabilities who want tb gb on for postsecbhdary-level 
education may need initial assistance through the actual 
class registration process, or may heed the services of 
vocational rehabilitatibn tb prbvide a prosthetic device, but 
will hot require these services on a long-term basis. With 
time-llmited services, students may need help Ihltlaliy 
making the transition from school tb wbrk or the transition 
tb postsecondary education, but they will hot require 
continued assistance. 
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3. Tcaii sition With Ongoing ^eFvices , Vocationai teachers will 
be the least familiar with the types of ongoing services that 
will be necessary to enhance the transition from schooi to 
work for students with severe disabilities. Vocational 
teachers involved in supported empjoyment options will need 
to become familiar with new types of work models (e.g., 
enclaves within industry and/or work crews), and with 
specific instructional technologies that can be used to assist 
youth with handicaps in acquiring and sustaining employ- 
ment. In addition > knowledge about other service agencies 
will have to become a jDart of teaeher^educatlon curricula if 
vocatidhai teachers are to be familiar with the language, 
services, eligibility requireinehts, and cooperative arrange- 
ments used by groups sUch as mental health/mental retarda- 
tion, public welfare> arid vbcatibrial rehabilitation. 
The last component of Will's (1984) model is the empldymeht fouhda^ 
Hon. Attention must be giveri to legislation, riot orily legislation which 
affects the schools and the right to education for disabled persons, but 
also to laws and litigation that focus Upbri miriiinUiTi wage issues, business 
incentives, and equal employment oppbrtUriities. StUderits enrolled in pre- 
service programs must understand how Uriibris wbrk, hbw important "net- 
working" Is, and many other employment related issues. In order for 
students to acquire all of these competericies related to each level of 
transition, TEACHER EbUcATION MUST CHANGE. 

Chohges Needed in Vocational Teacher Educatibri 
Iri 1977, Gary Clark, from the University of Kansas, wrbte ari article 
the Jour nal of Industrial Te acher Education, entitled "Cuideliries and 
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Strategies for the Coordination of Special Needs Teacher Education." 
Eisentlally, Clark was reactlhg id the major nld-70s legislation (Pabllc Law 
P-li2 and 9q-«82) when he stated that. "We are at a stage now where 
teacher educators can ho longer remain In our separate arenas" (p. 28). 
Clark Indicated that legislation spoke to all educators: classroom public 
school teachers and teacher educators. Included In Clark's paper were 
recommendations for placement, planning, and evaluation. A synopsis of 
this discussion Is descrlbeu in Table 1. 

The recommendations made by Clark (1977) indicating the need for 
cooperation among all classroom teachers and teacher educators working 
with special needs students are clear. Clark, however, did Identify 
barriers for working cooperatively. In particular, barriers within higher 
education which have affected secondary classroom teachers have included 
the following: 

1. Universities often have one or more vocational education 
teacher education programs, but have few secondary 
teacher special education programs. (This situation often 
exists because most special education programs are heavily 
oriented toward the elementary student.) 

2. Graduate tralhlhg may be present for one discipline (e.g., 
special education), while undergraduate tralhlhg may not be 
present fo- another discipline (e.g., vocational education). 

3. Difficulties may arise when working within the constraints 
of existing state-certification programs. That Is, certain 
courses may be required for state certiflcatloh, which may 
make It difficult to develop new courses that fit within 
existing course load mandates. 
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Table 1 

Legislation ImplieatiQris for P|a< 



J^larming^ and Evaluation 



Secondary Educatidh 
Classroom Teachers 



Teacher Educators 



PLACEMENT 
IMPLICATIONS: 



Students should be placed 
in the least restrictive 
ehvironment,. However, a 
cbritjnuum of services is 
needed in order to benefit 
all students. 



Not all teachers of^ 

vocatiorial speciaj ne^ds^ 
students w!ll work^ fn the 

same settings. Thu^, 

regular vocational educa- 
tion as weM as^ special 
vbcatf-^nai programs are 
settings in which teacher 
educators will have to 
prepare their students to 
work. 



PLANNING 
IMPLICATIONS: 



Participatpry plahhihg at 
the school building level 
among all persQhhfcl 
involveB"wfth the students 
IS an important element in 
determining what cdristi- 
tutes an apprdpriate 
education. 



CbojDerative planning 
amdhg all teacher 
educatidh personnel 
(e.g., special educators 
and vocational educators) 
and state, educatibn 
agency bfficials is an 
IjTijDbrtaht element in 
determihihg apprbpriate 
tralhihg. 



EVALOATldN 
IMPLlCATIdNS: 



Data needs to be obtained 
related to school pro- 
gress In order td re- 
eya[uate the appropriate- 
ness of educational 
services. 



Data heeds tb be 
dbtaihed related tb 
effectiveness bf teacher 
educatidh prbgrams in 
relatidhship tb emplby- 
merit preparation for 
students with special 
needs. 
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n. Confusing brganizatidhal boundaries may exist. That fs, 
vocatiohal teacher education programs may be administra- 
tively housed in a variety of ways which may Isolate them 
from other teacher-education programs. Isolated programs 
cdhtihUe to einphasize the piroblems of turfdom and lack of 
cdmmUhicatibh. 

in order to combat these barriers within higher education with the 
least amount of effort, one strategy is typically used In vocational teacher 
education programs. A resident "exjDert" in vocational special needs 
(VSNj is often appointed and called in to do a "dbg and pony'* show of 2-4 
hours in an existing agricultural educatibh student teaching block or an 
industrial education methods course. In many states, bne year projects 
were funded to conduct the3>e type of sessions in teacher education institu- 
tions all over the United States. INFUSION, as it was cleverly called, has 
continued to prevail in existing vocational courses. A research project by 
McDaniel (1980) measured the effectiveness of infusion strategies plus 
otiier preservice teaching strategies in changing the attitudes bf vbcatibnal 
teachers working with malnstreamed handicapped students. By measuririg 
pre- and pbst-attitudinal tests of groups of students who: (a) had an 
undergraduate course in vocational special needs, (bj had ihformatibh 
about handicapped students Infused into an existing vocational educatibh 
course, and [c) were a control group, McDaniel found that the least 
effective of all methods of changing attitudes to a more positive 
receptiveness was by infusing information into existing courses It is 
highly likely that the results would be similar if one were measuring 
cognitive gains. Instead of attitude changes. Interestingly, that is 
precisely what Turner (1980) found in a similar study. 
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Currently, many vbcatibhal special heeds teacher edacators who 
previously thought they were ddmg a great work by providing one-shot 
mfusloh sessions, are now beginning to refuse the semester-'by-semester 
requests, and are suggesting that entire courses and/or experiences 
dealing with special needs populations heeds to bccUr. As a result, mahy 
undergraduate offerings are being developed across the country. in a 
listing of courses taken from the 198^ Update of the Vbcatibhal Needs 
Teacher Education directory (Parrlsh s Sraggb, 198^), 238 graduate and 
164 undergraduate courses were listed from ns states ahd the District of 
Cblumbia. These included, but were not ilmited tb, careers ih curriculum, 
assessment, instructional strategies, practica, and other cbUrses develbped 
for special content areas (e.g., the special needs student in industrial 
arts or hbmemakihg). 

Recommendations for Change 
Tb determihe what needs to be taught in undergraduate teacher 
preparatibh prbgrarhs, we must do as Clark did in 1977. Teacher educa- 
tors today, as theh, should renew their cohesive relationship with the 
classroom teacher. Agaih, this is in response to legislation. This time 
the legislatibh ihcludes the amendments to Public Law 94-1*12 (P.L. 
98-199), the Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act, and the Job Train- 
ing Partnership Act. But also, we as teacher educators are reacting to a 
rash of reports such as "A Natibh At Risk" and the barrage of "Quest for 
Excellence in Educatibh" data. "The Unfinished Agenda," released from 
the National Center for Research in Vocational Education, is a reaction to 
many of these reports that seemihgly slighted vocational education, but it, 
too, has major recommendatibhs for the field. 
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Amid ail the debate. Dean C. Corrlgan, a person who has spent years 
researching teacher education says that we are in the eye of the hurri- 
cane. We shoaid ^•mbrace this time when the focus is on teacher education 
and capitalize on it. Teacher educators must be responsive to the 
mandates, critics, uiid overall renaissance of public education. In the 
Gctober 1984 issue of VOCED , Terrell Bell responded to 6ehe Bottoms* 
concern and Inquiry that "vocational education was not being Included In 
the educatibh reform mbvemeht that Is sweeping our country" (p. 33). 
Secretary Bell's first response was pragmatic, when he said that "any 
branch of American education that enrolls more than 16 million p>ersons and 
has ah annual budget of over 7 billion dollars commands a great deal of 
attention" (p. 33). Bell continued to say that "attention must be directed 
to both the nature of the content available and to the needs of particular 
learners. We must demand the best effort and performance from all 
students, whether they are gifted or less able, affluent or disadvantaged, 
whether destined for college, the farm, or the industry" (p. 33). He 
added, however, that although "vbcatibrial educatibh is a major supplier bf 
skilled wbrkers tb American business and industry; as these clients heed 
chahge, so tbb must it (vbcatibhal educatibh) change" {p. 33). 

Change is a tremencJbus factbr in bur lives. Fuhdamental changes ih 
the world have included changes in the markei(^iace, techhological changes, 
and Individuals changing jobs four or five times a life time. Who succeeds 
and who fails during these changing times will be determined by who 
adapts best to change. 

This period of change has direct implications for both students and 
programs that prepare students. To deal with this change, as well as the 
wide range of individuals we serve, and content areas we cover, vocationai 
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teacher education prog rams heed bridges between many transitional areas 
(educatlon-to-v/ork , secdndary-tb-"jDbstsecbridary , education-to^agericles , 
local education agency-to-higher education institutions, and state education 
agencies-to-them-all). We must hot be afraid to make substantial changes. 
Critics are not afraid to deliver harsh treatment if teacher education does 
not respond to change. Reece (198q) reported that H. Ross Perot, the 
ehair of the Governor's Select Committee dh Public Education in Texas, 
vowed to "drive a stake through the heart of vocational education" and 
was vocal with such quotations as "keeping vocational education in the 
high school is like leaving a little bit of cancer in the human body" 
(p. 41). 

Teacher educators have the responsibility to respond to coherent 
charges by changing iri at I ^st three ways: 

1. RESEARCH: We have to know our content and work from a knowl- 
edge base that is Identifiable and current. We have to 
ICNok closely at our certification programs and scruti- 
nize the advantages and disadvantages of non-degree 
and degree teachers of some states having VSN certifi- 
cation and others not having VSN certification. Martin 
Haberman fl982). Dean at the University of Wisconsin, 
said "there is no Instance of any widespread practice 
iri student teaching programs that Is the result of 
research. Most practices are the result of political 
arrangements and not research efforts" fp. 69). 
Excellent piersbnnel development can be achieved best 
through excellent research. 
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2. CRITICAL EVALUATION: Teacher education is not e5<empt from exten - 
sive evaluation, it would be wise to use some method 
such as Stufflebeam et al.'s (1971 ) model, where 
teacher educators would habitually look at: (aj con- 
text, i.e., whether or not to teach current courses, 
(b) Input, i.e., staying current with resource infor- 
matibh, strategies, and equipment, (c) process, i.e. , 
determining the effect of programs oh current students 
in programs, and (d) product. I.e., conducting follow- 
up to determine the effects of the program on former 
students. 

3. EXPERiMENTATlbN: Experimentation involves risk taking and Is 

perhaps the most controversial of all previous sugges- 
tions. At a time when heads of departments are 
couhtinj enrollments in colleges and universities, this 
is not a popular idea, but it should be pursued any- 
way. An example of risk taking is the development of 
a six year undergraduate program at Texas A 6 M 
University. This program is described further below. 
The Texas ASM six-year program consists of: (a) four years, 
which provides a broad, liberal arts degree and yields a bachelor of 
science degree, and (b) a fifth year which includes student teaching in 
approved settings with additional coursework yielding certification. An 
additional sixth year Includes a paid internship, much like the medical 
model, where teachers are placed (actually hired by school districts) in 
APPROVED intern sites. After the first full year of teaching (under the 
direction of a mentor teacher, the principal, and university personnel) the 
teacher receives a master's of science degree. 

log 

o 
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This program is much different from the rigid ^ inflexible, and 
dangerously narrow degree plans that currently exist iri some teacher- 
training situations. Aithdugh this may seem like a hew concept, it is not 
new for many, jn 1980, Oklahoma passed Bill 1706 (which became effective 
in 1982). This bill mandates schools of educatibh to: (a) increase admis- 
sion standards, (b) require additional clinical and field exjDerience, (e) 
require passage of subject-matter examihatidris pridr td graduation, and 
(d) certify beginning teachers for only dhe year. These beginning 
teachers are then monitored and mentdred by a three-persdh committee 
(consulting teacher, principal, and prdfessdr). The recdmmehdatioh of 
this committee, after one year of the program, replaces the did recom- 
mendations made for teacher training institutions updh graduatidh 
(WishlewskI, 1982). Deciding to become a teacher may require mdre df a 
serious decision than it has in the past. Quoting Corrigan dnce again, 
"Teacher educators have no obligation to exemplify what they explicate. 
The professional college can be no less than a model of the best educa- 
tional practice known to the profession and society" (p. 38). 

Conclusion 

In order for vocational teacher education programs to prepare 
prbsjDective teachers to teach transition competencies to handicapped 
students, teacher educatibh must be mainstreamed. Teacher education 
prograins must be coordinated with all facets of the university, public 
schddls> industry, and service agencies. We must stop the rhetoric that 
has characterized this field for the past ten years and move on to change 
inequities. Rupert Evans (1977) said, "Vocational education teachers with 
no special education background and special education teachers with no 
expertise in vdcatidhal education are trying to prepare the same types of 
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stcedents for employment • This situation exists in public schools because 
there are virtually no teacher education programs to prepare people with 
both types of skills" (p. 37). That was in 1976. In 1984, in the iouEnaJ 
of Teacher Education , Pugach and tiny continue to describe "the con- 
ceptual gulf between special and general education that characterises 
teacher education programs" (p. 49). 

WHERE DID SeflOOL PERSONNEL hEARN SUCH eGNCEPTS (I.e., the 
gulf between special and vocational/regular education)? The same way 
everybody learned them-- from our colleges and universities. "It is In the 
institutions of higher education that school personnel have learned there 
are at least two typ^s of human beings (handicapped and noh-handicapped) 
and if you choose to work with one of them you render yourself legally 
and conceptually incbmpeteht to work with the others" (Sarasbn 8 Doris^ 
1979, p. 391). 

We in teacher educatibh, must CHANGE. We must also be ready to 
prepare bur prbspective teachers tb teach students, whb like us are alsb, 
in trahsitibh. 
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Discussion Summary 
Leonard Albright 
California State University^ tong Beach 

The papers prepared by Conaway^ Parrish and West provide ah impor- 
tant examination of how the vocational education delivery system could or 
perhaps should respond to the transitional services' initiative for 
persons with handicapping conditions. By using W\\Vs (19S^) conceptual 
description of the 0SERS' position oh trahsltlonal prbgrammihg, the 
authors offer humerous Ihsights Ihto the challehges of tfils employment 
Ihltlatlve to the vocational education field. Gbhaway's paper explores 
the Implicatiohs of the OSERS' transitiohai services model for programming 
in vbcatibnal educatlbn generally, whereas the Parrish and West pafDers 
examine the mbdePs meahing for the preservice and inservice training of 
vocational education personnel. 

This review focuses bh key points presented in the three papers. 
These points will be presented within the context of Will's (1984) five 
part model of the transition process, which begins with high school as the 
foundation for emplbyineht preparation, the three levels or types of 
support services to assist individuals in making a successful transition 
frbin school to adult working life (i.e., trahsitibh without special 
services, time-liinited services, and bhgbihg services), and the ultimate 
outcome bf prbductive emplbyineht in the workforce. The review cbhcludes 
with several bbservatibhs abbut the response bf the vocational education 
delivery system to the trahsitibnal services' initiative. 

The High SchbbI Fbuhdatibh 
As Cbhaway suggests, the greatest cbhtributibh bf the vbcatibnal 
educatibh delivery system tb the emplbyltleht preparatibn bf persbhs with 
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handicaps, particularly those with mi id hahdicappihg cbhditibhs; has been 
and will continue to be at the high school level. Primarily as a result 
of federal vocational education funding over the past two decades; the 
vocational education system responded by initially establishing special; 
self-contained programs for handicapped youth arid, more recently; with 
specialized support-service personnel (e.g. vdcatidhal special needs 
resource teachers) by increasing student participation in regular or inaih- 
stream vocational education settings. With improvemehts in the cbbrdi- 
nation of services between vocational and special educators, and 
additional special education funding for support services in mainstream 
vocational education, Conaway predicts continued growth in the ehrbllment 
and quality of employment preparation provided to handicapped youth. 

The above forecast is In reference to mi idly and moderately handi- 
capped students. In terms of programming for persons with severe handi- 
capping conditions, Gonaway states that "the vocational educator's role is 
hbt entirely clear" (p, 74). Vocational educators could become more 
ihvblved in supported employment programs, where training for severely 
handicapped jDersbns occurs at a worksite in the community and is closely 
coordinated with business and industry. However, Conaway cautions that 
"more research is needed in this area" (p. 74) to determine if this 
directibh should be pursued by vocational education personnel. Another 
program bptibh suggested is for secondary vocational educators to provide 
what Conaway calls "in-school single skill training." In this option the 
vocational teacher would prbvlde specific job-skill training In the school 
setting. The services necessary to support this Instruction would be 
delivered by special educatibh and/br rehabilitation staff. 
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in terms of the high schdol fdundatidh, Parrish and West view the 
coordination of services between special and vdcatibhal educators as being 
key to improving the employment preparation of handicapped students. In 
particular. West emphasizes such cdordihatidh in identifying the entry- 
level skills needed for successful participatidh in vocational education. 
Once identified, special educators cduid Use this ihformatibh in prejDarfng 
students for a smooth entry into vocatidhal educatidh. Vdcatibhal teacher 
educators can contribute to this effort by initiating ihservice prbgrams 
for both special and vocational educators on entry-level skills training. 
Parrish also advocates entry-level skills training at the preservice 
level, along with instruction in such areas as: (a) prdvidihg wbrk 
experiences for handicapped students; (bj conducting, ihterpretihg and 
understanding vocat :nal assessment; (c) estabiishing relatidhs with adult 
service agencies (e.g., vocational rehabilitation); and (d) participating 
in lEP and trahsitiohal programming processes. 

Transitional Services Provisions 
The role of vocational education personnel in helping students make a 
successful transition from the high school setting to full-scale entry 
ihtb the adult workforce will vary according to the degree or level df 
assistance heeded. 
Trahsitibh Without Special Services 

As Parrish states, "teachers must understand that some mildly 
disabled students will be able to make this transition without any speciaj 
assistance" (p. 93). Through individual Initiative and family, friend and 
empldyer cdncacts In the community, independent transitioning will occur. 
We must ehcdUrage student initiative during the trahsltiohihg process and 
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avoid the pbtentiaily damaging alternative of what Cobb 5 Danehey (1985) 
referred to as "over-programming" for the individuai. 

To facilitate independent student transitioning , West suggests that 
vbcatfbhal educators build Into their existing curricula those counseling 
and instructional activities which increase student understanding of the 
resources available in the community. Instruction on the inclusion of 
these skills in the vocational curriculum should be a component in the 
preservice and inservice training of vocational teachers. 
Transition With Time-Limited Services 

Vocational educators could be of assistance to students needing 
extra, shbrt-terin help in obtaining access and entry into postsecondary 
arid/dr employment settings. Establishing a contact source for the student 
at a post secondary ihstitutibn or linking a student !h need of a 
rehabilitation service with a rehabilitation counselor are but two 
examples of how vocational educators can help. 

While vocational educatbrs may be familiar with employment and post 
secondary personnel in the cbmrriuhity, they may not be acquainted with 
the various community-based ageincies that provide specialized services to 
handicapped adults (e.g., rehabilitation services, mental health). Hence, 
instruction about the availability and use of these agencies needs to be 
included in preservice and inservice vbcatibnal teacher education programs. 
Transition With Ongding Services 

The authors agree that this extended level of service (Drovisibh is 
the least familiar area td mdst vocational educatbrs. For vocational 
educators involved in schddl dr cdmmuhity-based supported employment 
programs, their training will need td include ah indepth understanding of 
related service agencies (e.g., mental retardatibh, public welfare) and 
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the various work modeii (e.g.. enciaves, work crews) and spicjaMzed 
instructional technologies used in sustained employment and training 
settings; 

The Employment FbUhdatibh 
Heljaing students understand the dynamics of the workplace Is an area 
that vocational educators should be teaching as an integral part of their 
ongoing curricula. Through a combination of the vocational educator's 
experience in the workplace and the knowledge gained through preservice 
and inservice instruction, she/he can provide students with impor-tant 
information about such worksite considerations as job discrimination, 
employee rights and responsibilities, unionism, wage and fringe benefits, 
and career jDaths in an occupational area. In addition, this type of 
workplace information could be shared with special education colleagues so 
that coverage of this area is also provided to handicapped students who 
are not enrolled in vocational education. 

Implications and Observations 
The delineation of specific roles vocational educators could or 
should assume in the transition process implies that active invdivement of 
the vocational education sector is essential for successful impiementatibn 
efforts at the local level. To help members of the vocational education 
community translate the conceptual transitional services' model into 
operational reality, the inservice and preservice efforts Suggested by 
Parrish and West deserve immediate attention. The locally-based inservice 
direction proposed by West represents a change strategy v, t should 
produce many positive dutcbrries at the implementation level. call by 

Parrish for focused research, evaluation, and experimentation at the 
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preservice education level is long overdue arid riecessary for advancing the 
teacher education field. 

In terms of programming for stUderits with handicaps in regular 
vdcatidriai education, two additibrial observations are offered. First, 
vdcatidrial education has histdrically served mildly handicapped students 
and this trend will continue. Vbcatibhal educator irivblvement in 
prdgramming for persdris with mdderate arid severe handicaps may become 
more prevalent than in the past, but this irivdivemerit will be of limited 
scale In comparison to the mairistream effort fdr mildly haridicapped 
students. Factdrs such as the fdlldwing will perpetuate the status qUd: 
(a) high incidence of mildly haridicapped stUderits amdrig the total school 
age handicapped populatidri, (b] federal vdcatidrial edUcatidri legislatidri 
and funding provisions which encourage the delivery df services in 
mainstream settings, (c) vocational educator reluctance td wdrk with 
"higner risk" students, and (d) expanded special educatidri irivdivemerit in 
providina vocational training td persoris with moderate arid severe 
handicaps. 

The second observation pertains to vocational educatidn's role in the 
transitional service phase; the period in which the student has cdmpieted 
high school programming and is in the process of entering and adapting to 
life in the adult work world. In recent years federal vocational 
education funds have been invested in preparing vocational special needs 
personnel to serve as support service providers to mainstream vocational 
teachers and students. As noted in the SRi longitudinal study of local 
irriplemeritation of P. b. 94-142 (Wright, Cooperstein, Renneker, s Padilla, 
1982), vbcatlonal special needs personnel have been effective in crossing 
the boundaries between vocational and special education. By so doing 
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they have achieved a greater degree of coordinated programming for 
handicapped students. Perhaps the role of these "botindarv-crrssers" 
could be expanded to include the planning and follbw-th rough of services 
provided in the trahsltiohal jDhase. This role would, in a sense, be 
comparable to that of a cooperative education coordinator; providing 
necessary job placement arid fdlldw-ujD services to assist students In 
adapting to the work world. 

Another transition service bjDtibh to consider is the training and 
placement of personnel who would fuhctibh exclusively as transition 
specialists for handicapped students in mainstream vocational education. 
Examples of this approach may be present in a few places, but additional 
development could be fruitful. The feasibility of the transition 
specialist in vocational education should be tested, preferably through 
federal and/or state demonstration monies from both vocational and special 
education. 

A third service option is to affix the respbhsibility tb cbop>erative 
education coordinators in vocational education. The efficacy of this 
approach should also be examined, especially since it represents the rhbst 
integrated approach within vocational education. 

In reality, one or a combination of the three apprbaches mehtibhed 
above may be the "best" option for a particular schbbl district. Hbwever, 
if the transitional services initiative is to take hold in the vbcatibhal 
education sector, two ingredients should be present: (a) systematic study 
of the various program options for providing quality services tb ih- 
transitibh students In vocational education, and (b) presence bf fiscal 
and personnel support from vocational education. The infusibn bf 
personnel training and fiscal program support from special education fbr 
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the proposed direction would be appropriate^ but bh ly with a similar 
contribution from vocational education. For positive change to occur in 
vocational education, it must have endorsement from "within" at the very 
outset. Hardly a novel suggestion, but one that we have come to 
appreciate In the integration ballgame. 
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A Model for Providing Comprehensive transition Services: 
The Roie of Special Education 

bonn E. Broiin 

University of Missouri-Columbia 

The serious difficulties experienced by most students with handicaps 
preparing for and succeeding in employment is being recognized by the 
U.S. Office of Special Education and RehabiHtative Services (bSERS) as a 
major and complex problem for these individuajs and those that serve 
them. At the present time, initiatives from OSERS have prompted nation- 
al, regional, and state meetings to attempt to address the inadequacies of 
the current service delivery system so that It can better meet the transi- 
tional needs to these individuals. This long-standing problem will be a 
formidable challenge because even though everyone is for change, they are 
not so wfllirig If it Is they that have to do it! Studies such as the one 
conducted by Technical Education Research Centers (1980) have repeatedly 
found that time constraints, red tape, communication difficulties, turfdom, 
ego barriers, reluctance to share power, and disparate organizational goals 
hinder successful cbllabbratibn efforts among agencies. 

The OSERS concept of transition (Will, 1984) identifies three grbujDS 
bf students with handicaps in need of services: (a) thbse who need no 
special services excejDt those that might be used by the general jDbpula- 
tibh, (b) thbse whb heed "time-^limited services" such as vocational 
rehabilitation, and (c) those who will need "dh-gbihg services" including 
supported work environments and other closely supervised adult services. 
This latter group comprises those individuals who have more severe handi- 
caps and for whom vocational services were not thought possible a few 
years ago. The OSERS concept of transition is that it is a period that 
includes high school, graduation, additional post-secondary education or 
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adtilt services, and the initial years of empidymeht. A very irripdrtarit 
aspect of the ©SERS concept Is that it extends beydnd traditidhal notions 
of service coordination to address the quality and appropriatohess df each 
service area. 

Hardld RUssell Associates, Inc. (1984) conducted a study of nine 
state-wide and locally-based programs for OSFRS to determihe exemplary 
practices in coordinating special/vocational education with vdcatidhal 
rehabilitation services. They concluded that there were five cdmmdh 
plahhihg eleinehts that appear to contribute to effective and lasting 
cdllabdrative efforts: faj the concept of career/vocational education is 
essehtiai to aid students with handicaps in their transition from school to 
work; (b) written guidelines delineating roles and responsibilities, the 
sharihcj of resdurces and facilities, and the expenditure of money are 
beneficial in maintaining ah interagency program; (c) collaboration cannot 
be forced—agencies must cdhtribute an equal share of the resources and 
feel a joint ownership; fd) cross-agency inservice training can aid In the 
development of interagency cddrdihatidh; and (e) the assignment of a 
person (s) or an interagency cdmrriittee to oversee the local programs and 
provide support is impdrtaht, and the local programs must also retain a 
person (s) to monitor and serve as ah advocate for the program. A local 
team of persons to carry out the transitional program is also important. 

Further support td the heed fdr curriculum change and career educa- 
tion resulted from a study of dregdh's high school prbgr3ms for students 
with mild disabilities (Halpern z Behz, 1984). Approximately 62% of the 
school administrators surveyed felt it was important for their district to 
assume responsibility for transition, and the same percentage were dis- 
satisfied with the services presently provided. They rated the following 
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as the highest priorities: (aj increasing the invblvement of vocational 
education, (b) staff ihservice training, and (c) more appropriate 
carricuia. the need for more appropriate curricula was also Identifjed by 
65% of the teachers surveyed as critical for improving their classroom 
instruction, including regular classrooms. The vocational preparation 
eurrlcurum area was believed to heed the most imjDrbvement by the teachers 
and was the area of greatest dissatisfaction by parents. Only 20% of the 
parents received assistance in cdntactihg cbrhrhuhity agencies with half 
of them reporting that the assistance was sufficient. The study concluded 
that five goals were essential for improving secondary special education 
services: (a) more career education opportuhities; (b) appropriate 
interagency agreements; (c) inservice for admihistratdrs, teachers^ and 
parents; fd) more appropriate curriculum materials; arid (ej a career 
education component within the lEP. 

Hoyt (1983) states that an Important first step to address before 
school arid community interaction can truly take place is that parerits, 
edUcatbrs> and other members of the community must agree on the purpose 
of education. He identifies two major problems: (a) getting the cdmmUriity 
to accept respbrisibility, arid (b) getting the schools to loosen their hbld. 
It is the purpose of this paper to present the conceptualization of a 
curricular approach that will meet most of the transitional needs of thbse 
individuals whb rieed special educatiori services. The approach is the 
"LIfe-Ceritered Career Education (teeE) Model for the Transition from 
School to Work." 

The LCCE Transitional Model 
the model preserited in this paper is based upon 15 years of develop- 
mental work by the writer and his associates begiririlrig shortly before the 
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Introductibh of the career education concept In 1971. It is based oh a 
series of past and present fedisral and state projects that have involved 
several hundred educators across the country and the work of several 
leading curriculum experts and theorists. The model is being evaluated 
and revised as our experiences and field-test activities expand. It is 
based on the LCCE Curriculum which is published by The Council for 
Exceptional Children (Brblin, 1978, 1983). The model is illustrated in 
Table 1. 

Inspection of Table 1 reveals a modal that is cbbrdihated by special 
educators until age 21 and vdcatibhal rehabilitation counselors from age 21 
up with help from other important sources. There are three major but not 
mutually exclusive Instructional cbmpdriehts; (a) basic academic skills; (b) 
life-centered career education skills; arid (c) four stages of career 
development: awareness, exploratidh, preparation, and placement including 
follbw-up and continuing education. Approximate percentages of time that 
should be allocated in the curriculum for each of the components is 
presented. The model promotes the concept of ihfUsibh, i.e., that LCCE 
competencies and career awareness should be taught in regular subjects 
whenever possible and involve parents and various cbmmUhity resources. 

tCCE Transitional Propositions 
The LCCE Transition Model is a lifelong cbriceptUalizatibn of the 
career development needs of all learners. It is based on 12 important 
prbpbsitibhs that are the result of previous research and experience in the 
process of career develofDment, education, and preparatibh of persons with 
special heeds for successful adult functioning. 

1. The development of 3_^ttork^ personality fi.e., an individual's own 
unique set of abilities and needs) begms-shortly after birth and matures 
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sdfficiently only if provided with early and adequate reinforcers in one's 
environment. Thas, it is critical that schools and parents provide early 
experiences and reinforcers that are necessary for appropriate career 
development for and maturity to occur. 

2. One's career is more than an occupation . It also includes the 
ImjDbrtarit dhpaid work that one engages in at home and in various commu- 
nity functions. Thus, one's career is multifaceted consisting of the 
productive work activity that one does in the home. In avocational 
pursuits, and as a volunteer for the benefit of the community as well as 
any paid employment. 

3. There are four sequent i a l st a ges of c a r eer development that must 
be provided if the individual is to acquire the necessary skills that will 
ineet his or her potential and should result in career satisfaction. Career 
awareness (including self^awarejness) should begin even before elementary 
school and shbuld continue into adult life. The three other stages of 
career developinent begin later, as depicted in Table 1 , with the extent of 
heed depending bh each individual. Sufficient career awareness and 
career exploration are essential for later success in vocational education 
courses. 

There are four majbr domains of Iristructibh that are necessary 
for successful career development and living skills to be achieved: a) 
academic skills , b) daily living skills , c) personal-social skills , and d) 
occupational skills . Academic skills are those basic functional skills one 
needs to read, write, compute, appreciate art and music, etc. Daily living 
skills relate to both independent living and bccupatibhal functibning, e.g., 
being able to manage your finances, maintain a home, care for [Dersbnal 
needs, prepare food, etc. They also have bccUpationai connbtatibnsi 
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Personal- soci a l skil ls relate not only to Rribwihg oneself and Interpersonal 
relationships, bat to problem-solving, independent functioning, and other 
qualities necessary for living and working. The final important domain, 
occupational skills , should be given earlier and greater attention by school 
personnel so that vocational interests, needs, aptitudes; and abilities can 
be recognized and developed and future job satisfaction and satlsfactori- 
ness is achieved. 

5. Career education /competency instruction can be infused into mngt 
subject areas . As Indicated earlier, the four domains are inextricably 
interrelated and can be often taught simultaneously (e.g., teaching 
important math skills can be done In relation to a LCCE competency and 
stage of career development). Thus, career education is not a separate 
course as some still believe. 

6. Successful career development and transition requires an active 
partnership between the schfrn l, parents^ business and industry, and 
community agencies that is organized to provide various health, social, 
psychological, and vocational services for handicapped individuals. 
Although this partnership Is generally agreed upon as necessary, in 
practice it has been difficult to achieve. This partnership is a major tenet 
of the "Transition from School to Work" concept that is being promoted. 
In the LCCE Model, this partnership is inherent throughout the school 
years and beyond, not just at the high school level. Education takes 
place in more places than the four walls of the school building. 

^* Hands-on experimental learning is an Important Instructional need 
of learners with handicaps. Many learners actively respond to motivating > 
relevant, and familiar learning activities that relate to the real world and 
its vocation, social, and daily living requirements. Educators must incor- 
porate as many 5f these experiences into their lesson plan as they can. 
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8. Normalizatidh through the principle of mainstreamfng Is critical to 
successful career development and trahsitlohal efforts. Persons with 
handicaps must learn to live and work with all types of people if they are 
to survive as adults. Administrators and special educators are the key to 
the mainstream process. Regular class teachers must be taught better 
methods to integrate learners with handicaps into their classrooms, and 
must be given the necessary time and eonsideratloh to do so. 

9- Cooperative learning envirbnmerits (e.g., Johnson s Johnson, 
1§83) zre more successful than competitive and individualistic environments 
in helping learners with handicaps acquire a higher self-esteem, interact 
more, feel accepted by teachers and nohhandicapped students, achieve 
more, and behave more appropriately in the classroom. Gooperative learn- 
ing environments can build positive relationships between all learners. 

10« informal and formal career/vocational assessment is an important 
component to succpisful career development and transitional planning. 
This should begin in the late elementary years with a "Worker Profile" and 
by late junior high or early senior high years become a more highly 
organized, formal assessment by a trained certified vbcatibnal evaluator 
(CVE) using a broad armamentarium of reliable and valid measures 
including specialized/standardized interest and aptitude tests, work 
samples, job analysis, and job-site evaluations. 

11- A Trans ition Rft s onrx & Coordinator (TRC) is necessary to assume 
responsibility for monitoring and implerr=snting transition services. S/he 
should have a local team of persons to carry out the program as noted by 
the Harold Russell Associates (1984) study. The most logical professionals 
for the TRC are the special educator (to age 21) and the vdcatibnal 
rehabilitation counselbr thereafter. 
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12. Appropriate interagency agreements and cross-agehcy ihservice 
tr ai ning are important to secure so everyone invoh'ed agrees updh and 
understands the transitional program's goals, roles and responsibilities; 
and the cbrrimitmerit of resources, facilities, and money. Written guidelines 
and agreements should be developed after inservice discussions. 

Unlike the 0SERS concept, the heCE Model views transition as begin- 
ning in the elementary years and extending indefinitely into post-second- 
ary adult services as they are needed throughout the person's work life. 
Another difference is a broader view of the term work which we conceive 
as both jDaid and unpaid productive activity such as that involved In family 
living, afvocatioh, and volunteer work in the community. We agree with 
Halperh (1984) who believes two other dimensions of adult adjustment that 
are of equal iinportahce with employment are a person's residential ehvirbh- 
rnent (living and recreatibhal} arid the adequacy of his or her social/Inter- 
personal network (family support, frieridshijDs, intimate relationships J . He 
recommends trahsitibhal programs be directed specifically toward each of 
these dimensions arid riot just vocational preparatibri as inferred in the 
OSERS document, the LCCE trarisitibrial Model is conceived in the manner 
suggested by Halperri arid cari be described as a tbtal-persbn apprbach. 
Implemeritirig the LCCE Trarisitibrial Model 

the question is "How cari a cbmpreherisive transitibrial model such as 
the one described in this paper becbrne a reality iri cbmmuriities which are 
attempting to prepare haridicapped iridividuals for the world bf work and 
living?" It is apparent that transitibnal services will brily succeed if there 
is an agency clearly responsible for these Iridividuals throughout their li^ 
span, and if there is a truly cobperative spirit betweeri the school, 
parents, and community. The most weri-prepared prbfessibrials fbr cbbrdi- 
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hating and mbhitbrlhg the transitional process and its necessary services 
for each individual are the special educator and the vocational rehabilita- 
tidh cduhselbr. No other professional is better trained to understand and 
meet the needs of handicapped children and youth (5-21) than the special 
educator or the heeds of handicapped adults (age 21 and up) than the 
vocational rehabilitatidh cduhseldr. This is why they are designated as 
having primary respdhsibility iri Table 1. Inspection of Table 1 reveals 
other important cdhtributdrs td the career development of the special 
education stuJent. A particularly impdrtaht collaborator with the special 
educator and rehabliltatidh cduhseldr at the secdridary and post-secondary 
levels is the vocational educator whd is designated as havirig secondary 
responsibility. It is the vocational educatdr whd has the special expertise 
to provide vocational preparatidh that will be mdst relevant for meeting 
each student's needs, interests, and abilities. Mahy states now have 
vocational resource educators who provide assistance td regulair vocational 
teachers so they can better accommodate handicapped students in their 
classes. Thus, although vocational education is an extremely impdrtaht 
component In the transitional services. It should not be given the ultimate 
responsibility for transition efforts. This respdhsibility beldhgs td the 
Transitional Resource Coordinator (special educator or vocatidhal rehabili- 
tation counselor) who must also appropriately utilize the humerdus 
cbmmuhity agencies, businesses and industries, and family resources. 

The key to program change Is to involve school and cdmmuhity 
persdhhel who will plan, implement, and evaluate the new program. When- 
ever possible, handicapped citizens and parents should be involved in the 
effort with the special educator providing the stimulus and necessary 
leadership. The first step is for a group of interested educators td 
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orgahlze a trarisitibrial team and to gain the ehdbrsemerit of the school 
district's leadership personnel (e.g., superintehderit, principals, directors 
of special education, vocational education, guidance, curriculum, and 
instruction). With this endorsement, the transition team car. then organize 
a central steering committee consisting of other significant school person- 
nel, parents, employers, persons with handicaps, and representatives from 
such agencies as vocational rehabilitation, job service, developmental 
disabilities, and JTPA. This committee should come to ah agreement on 
the basic purpose, goals, and objectives of the tra"!Sitidnal program. The 
transition team, with the help of a central steering committee, should 
develop a transitional model and plan for the central steering committee to 
review, react to, and approve. The next step would be to prepare and 
conduct an InserviCe training program for selected school personnel, 
parents, and agencies in Order to establish cooperation, responsibilities 
and involvement. After this process, written guidelines and cooperative 
agreements with agencies can be formalized. 

The above steps are general guidelines and will vary according to 
specific local and state requirements, board of education policies, main- 
streaming efforts, resources, and the like. Program evaluation should be 
an important component after implementation so the program can be modi- 
fied, if necessary. The LCCE frahsitibri Model described In this paper 
Will require the active participation of many people and a close monitoring 
effort by the Transitional Resource Coordinator and transition team. 

Conclusion 

The transition from school to work and successful adult adjustment 
for handicapped individuals Is a complex and difficult task. Our society 
has become so fast-movin§ and demanding that employment and independent 
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functioning is a major problem for a large segment of Americans. to 
expect most ihdividijals with handicaps to succeed in the labor force and 
adult living with only shdrt--term training and ill-defined support services 
leads to only one result—failure! Transitional planning must begin the 
day the chijd with a handicap enters a school system so that a blend of 
academic, dally living, personal-social, and occupational skills preparation 
can be systematically and develdpmehtally delivered to each student. A 
comprehensive scope and sequence such as the LCCE Transitional Model Is 
one answer to this problem and need. Special education must become more 
responsible for developing and coordinating the continuum of transitional 
services that these indlviduais need by making certain shifts in philosophy 
and focus. If It does, ^students with handicaps will stand a much greater 
chance of becoming productive and satisfied citizens. 
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Inservice Traihihg ImjDiicatioris for Teacher 
Educators In Special Education 
in the Transition Process 

Lynda West 

Missouri LINC 
University of Missouri - Columbia 

The federal transition initiatives from the Office of Special 

Education and Rehabilitation Services (OSEF^S), P.L. 98-199 and the Carl 

b. Perkins Vocational Education Act, P.L. 98-524, have sparked a renewed 

era of collaboration among various educational fields: special education, 

vocational education, and vocational rehabilitation. However, the spark 

of coiiaboration goes far beyond the three major educatlonai fields. 

Advocacy organizations, parents, and state task forces on transition, as 

well as educators, are searching for ways to: (aj design, utilize, and 

Implement functional curricula; (b) provide better integrated school 

services; (c) further Implement community-based Instruction; (dj Identify 

ways to utilize and/or implement interagency cooperation; (ej maximize 

transitional opportunities and services which currently exist; (fj create 

new opportunities and services which do not currently exist; and (gj 

provide all of the above via a logical systematic approach. 

The effort to assist hahdicapped students in the transition from an 

educational setting Into an employment setting will take planning and 

cooperation on the part of many agencies and personnel within the various 

agencies. It is often a difficult task to coordinate activities with 

numerous representatives who must be Involved, particularly if traditional 

boundaries need to be crossed and traditional barriers broken down. 0rie 

of the most effective methods utilized to plan and coordinate activities 

among so many different individuals and agencies Is to provide short-term 
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training, usually referred to as ihservice. In jDarticular^ special edu- 
cation has found ihservice traihing to be a very effective strategy for 
sharing ihformatibh and assistance; this type of traihing was used 
frequehtly over the past decade in the implemehtatioh of P.L. 94-142. 

Public Law 94-142 mandates a Comprehensive System of Personnel 
Develbpmeht fCSPD). This mandate has provided states the opportunity 
to provide ihservice training to special educators dh many topics, in a 
variety of settings, and has allowed them a great degree of latitude in 
establishing certain issues as priorities. With the mandate oh transition 
from school to work, many states are issuing CSPD funds to provide 
ihservice training dh the tdpic df trahsitidh. 

Ihservice activities may be delivered ih a variety df formats: (a) 
after schddl ahd/dr during faculty meetings; (b) during the schddl year 
when "prdfessidrial days" dccur (i.e.^ days set aside fdr up-dating 
teachers dh the latest inhdvative practices); and (c) during workshops, 
cdhferehces^ cdhvehtidhs, and seminars. 

In drder fdr the transltidn frdm schddl to work td take place, 
teachers must attain a high degree df awareness regarding the transition 
prdcess and current transitidh efforts. Teachers must help td disseminate 
this kndwiedge and must assume leadership roles in order to accomplish 
transitidn dbjectives. Inservice training wili be a major strategy in 
disseminating transition information and facilitating its implementation. 

The bSERS transition model (Will , 1984) has wide appeol and 
numerous implications for special educators in providing inservices 
activities. These implications, and their relationship to the OSERS 
model, will be discussed below. 
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High School Foundation 
The high school foundation Is one of the five components of the 
OSERS Model. In regard to this comprnent, a functional curricula is one 
of the major factors that must be considered when teaching youth in high 
school. Many different skills or competencies can be part of a functional 
curricula and can be taught at various levels of education. For example, 
during the elementary years, a functional curricula might consist of daily 
living skills and career awareness. During the junior high school years, 
a functional curricula may consist of career exploration and prevocational 
skills. However, at the secondary level, OSERS singles out vocational 
education curriculum as being essential if handicapped students are going 
to be able to leave school with entry-level job skills which will result 
in some tbrrh of emjDloyrrieht within the community (Will, 1984). The GSERS 
model stresses that cbmpetehcies taught within vocational education 
programs must meet local cbmrhuhity employers' needs. For years, voca- 
tional education has used vocational advisory committees comprised of 
iocai empioyers within a particular field of employment for years to 
Identify pertinent skills. The primary task of the vocational advisory 
committee is to provide input into the vbcatiohal cUrricUIUm in order to 
keep It relevant and current tb the local labor market heeds. But, how 
does this effect special educators? 

Special education curricula must first prepare students with the 
skills and competencies that wiil enhance their chance for success if they 
are to be enrolled in a vocational program. Prevbcatibnal skills can 
easily be taught in special education classrooms. Career edUcatibh cbm- 
petehcies and prevocational skills should be written intb all lEPs. 
Shservlcc is a method whereby special educators can learn why and how to 
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do this. Previously > many special educators were driaware of vocational 
options and alternatives available for handicapped students. While this 
lack of knowiedge is changing, it has over the years contributed to the 
lack of understanding which is usually referred to as the "turf* problem. 
Traditionaiiy , preservice education did not inform future special educa- 
tion teachers of the benefits of vbcational education, however, these 
preservice education programs are beginning to change. Teacher trainers 
in institutions of higher education are finally promoting the notion of 
interdiscipilnary training and are also inserting career and vocatibhal 
programming into their curricula. Even though this is beginning to occur, 
we must not assume that problem has been put to rest. Changes In 
curricula, whether at the secondary level or in teacher training programs, 
seems to proceed slowly. 

in order for the effective transition from school to work to take 
place, special educators must first ensure that handicapped students are 
well prepared for vocational training at the secdhdary level. This 
preparation can be enhanced by the Carl Perkins Act of 1984, P. L. 
98-524, which mandates that educators: 

1. Provide information to handicapped students arid their parents 
cbhcerhihg the opportunities available in vocational education arid the 
eligibility requirements for enrollment in vocational education programs. 
This should be done at least one year before the students enter the grade 
level in which vocational education programs are first generally available 
in the state, but !n ho case later than the beginning of the ninth grade* 

2 . Assess the Interests , abl Titles , and special needs of each 
handicapped student that enrolls In a vocational education program. 
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3. Provide guidance, codnselihg , arid career develbprrierit activities 
by trained counselors. 

4. Provide counseling services to facilitate the transition from 
school to pbst-schbbi emproyment and career bpportuhities. 

The Carl Perkins Act has mandated that handicapped students be 
assessed tb identify their interests and aptitudes pribr to placement in 
vbcatibnal programs. In addition, this act has intensified and reinforced 
the concept bf the least restrictive ehvirbnmeht as specified in P. L. 
94-142 by changing the funding fbrmula fbr "separate" programs, thus 
encouraging more maihstreaming. Alsb important is the fact that a student 
with a handicap can enter vocational programs brie year earlier than 
previdusiy defined; this is referred to as "early entry" in the Carl 
Perkins Act. Thus, it is impdrtaht for special educatbrs to be aware bf 
these changes so they can ensure appropriate educatidnal experiences at 
the secdhdary level. 

Transition Without Special Services 
The bSERS transition model consists of three bridges or paths that 
can be taken to secure empioyment: transition without special services, 
transition with tlme-ilmited services, and transition with ongoing 
services. "Transition without special services" is the first bridge in 
the model and refers to the ways that students find jobs on their own 
without the assistance of specific social service agencies. Via this 
path, students often find empioyment through their families, neighbors, or 
someone they know in the community. Both special education and 
vocational education can teach "resource" skills that will enable many 
students to find jobs oh their own. Skills such as job seeking and inter- 
viewing will enable students to make the transition from school to work 
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without special services. These types of emplbyability skills shbdld be 
an annual goal included on the lEP. If this is to happen, special edu- 
cation teacher trainers will have to provide ihservice education to train 
special educators to write better quality lEPs that contain a career and 
vocational component. in addition, inservice training can also be used to 
help special educators provide career and vbcatibhal cbuhseling to handi- 
capped students prior to and during the time fbr trahsitibh frbm school to 
work, particularly if these services are unavailable in the schbbls. By 
teaching resource skills (such as job seeking), assisting in the coun- 
seling process, and including vocational goals in the lEP^ many students 
with handicaps may be able to find jobs without special services. If 
special education teachers lack these types of skills, they can easily be 
facilitated through inservice methods by special education teacher 
trainers. 

transition With Time-Limited Services 
eSERS has identified "time-limited services," such as vbcatibhal 
rehabilitation, postsecbhdary vocational education, and other job training 
programs, as temporary services which are available to help persons with 
handicaps to enter the labor market (Will, 1984). Both special education 
and vbcatibnal education have similar roles and responsibilities in regard 
tb providing time-limited services. An Important competency for special 
educatbrs (and for vbcatibhal educators alike) Is to acquire a basic 
understanding of vocational rehabilitation policies and procedures In 
brder tb transfer such knowledge tb parents, students, and employers. It 
is imperative that state educational agencies (SEAsj, such as special 
educatibh and vbcatibnal education, use maximum flexibility through 
collaborative efforts and cooperative agreements In providing support 
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services for eligible individuals. This is imperative if students with 
handicaps are not to be prevented from receiving the time-limited 
services they need. This kind of information is easily delivered through 
Ihservlce methods and should be delivered by teacher trainers from 
various fields and areas of expertise. 

Transition With Ongoing Services 
Special educatibh, along with mehtai health, public welfare, and 
vbcatidhal rehabilitatlbh agencies will share the primary responsibility 
for providing "transition with ohgblhg services." These types of services 
will be most appropriate for youth with severe handicaps, i.e., those 
youth that will need ongoing support to acquire and maintain employment. 
This particular transition path will require the most intensive ihserviee 
efforts oh the part of teacher educators in special educatibn. Informa- 
tion will heed to be imparted on hew tyjDes of work models (e.g., enclaves 
within industry ahd/dr work crews) and on specific instructional tech- 
hdlbgies that can be used to assist youth with handicaps in acquiring and 
sustaining empldymeht. In additidh, khdwiedge about dther service 
agencies will have td becdme a jDart df ihserviee curricula if special 
educatdrs are td be familiar with the language, services, and eligibility 
requirements Used by different human service agencies. This transition 
path is understandably the most expensive arid rndst cdmplex td provide 
since no specific federal agency is respdrisible fdr prdgram assistarice, 
evaluation, and funding (Will, 198^). fherefdre, the materials which are 
deveioped and the inservice activities which stress the methods td deliver 
this modei component take on critical importance. 
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The Empjoyment Foundation 
Regardless of special edacation efforts^ vocational training, and 
types of transition services offered, saccessfui transition into empjoy- 
ment will require employment opportunities. All persons are at the mercy 
of the labor market, and there are many factors that control employment 
opportunities, such as the status of the economy, job discrimination, and 
structural unemployment. Special educators must: (a) learn about th^ 
labor market opportunities with their local community and In the state, 
(b) understand the Implfcatlohs of these opportunities, and (c) then be 
able to translate the implications Into practice and then disseminate the 
Information through ihservice activities. The employment opportunities 
that exist at the state and local level will have direct relevance for the 
goals and objectives specified on lEPs or Individualized Transition Plans 
[ITP]^ Although only a few states have mandated transition plans (e.g., 
Massachusetts), the likelihood that these plans will increase in number 
throughout states is high^ 

Implications for Special Education Teacher Educators 
Wehinah (1984) stated there is a great need to improve inservice and 
preservice programs for personnel involved in the erriployability of handi- 
Cwf^ped youth . . . the problem of untrained personnel is critical. 
Wehmah also suggests that until this point in time, the focus of teachers 
in the field has hot been oh einproyment, but rather oh activities which 
surround empldymeht, sUch as simulated work. Teachers' roles must be 
reformulated and further delineated for significant change to bccUr. Once 
rdies have been established^ training content cah be identified arid 
methodbidgy which best prdvides the training cdriterit cari be developed 
and Implemented. 
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If hew roles are emerging for special edacat»on teachers, then 
special education teacher educators will also need to assume new roles as 
well. To ah extent, tsacher educators have already been curricdrum 
specialists, material developers, and consultants. However, In regard to 
facilitating the transition from school to work for youth with handicaps, 
roles are expanding rapidly. Teacher educators must define what roles 
will be assumed by whom and when. Several of these roles are described 
below . 

Curriculum Speciaiist 

Additional curricurum expertise will be heeded by special educators 
if they are to deliver inservice training. They will heed inore infor- 
mation about vocatidnai education, such as: {a) informatibh about 
Competency-Based Vocational Education (CBVE) or Vdcatibnal Instructional 
Management Systems (VIMS) or DACUM, V-techs, etc. ... a hew set of 
vocabulary terms for special educators; (b) information about prevbca- 
tionai curricula activities that can be taught be special educators to 
enhance a student's success in vocational programs and in daily living 
skills; and (cj increased information on assessment because P.L. 98-52^, 
The Carl Perkins Act, mandates assessment of all handicapped students 
prior to vocational placement; 



New materials will be forthcoming In all transition components, but 

will be specifically needed on ways to implement the transition process of 

ongoing services. Material development In this component will need to 

rely heavily on information from special educators and vocational 



much to contribute since its basic premise Is to train students for 




rehabilitation personnel i 



In addition, vocational education will have 
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employment. Materials will heed to be developed regarding job placement, 
job-site training, and follow-up maintenance in relation to job-site 
development. 
Gbhstiltatibh Specialist 

Ongoing technical assistance and cbnsaltatloh vyill be an integral 
j^art of the transition process. Cohsaltlhg skills in this area are 
already in high demand. Public school systems and employers alike will 
heed assistance. Labor market information and employer priorities are not 
something the educational community has traditionally utilized, so the 
heed for technical assistance will increase dramatically. Special and 
vocational educators will both need to assume this role, particularly In 
light of the OSER ihitiative on transition and the Garl Perkins Act. 
Resource /Cbmmuhity Specialist 

Vocational education traditionally utilized cbmmuhity informatibh 
from empkoyers tb provide training tb students who will be seeklhg 
emplbymeht at the cbhclUsibh of their education. Knbwiedge about the 
community's heeds and how tb translate that informatibh intb meaningful 
education is a major goal of vocational education. Special and vocational 
teacher educators can team teach> or facilitate ihservice sessibns, which 
will provide informatidh on the cbmmuhity and ways tb utilize community 
resources for other special educators, vbcatibhal educatbrs, vocational 
rehabilitation counselors, parents, and emplbyers. 

Inservice Programs bh Trarisitibh 
Transition Is THE topic of the '80s. Every cbhfererice has a session 
on transition, every journal has an article on transitibn^ arid every state 
is struggling with how to Implement transition services for youth with 
handicaps. Transition models are currently being develbped as they brice 
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were for career education. Regardless of what model a local educatiohal 
agency (LEA) selects to begin its transition efforts, inservice activities 
are certain to be a part of its plan. 

West n985) suggested a list of guidelines that LEAs may find useful 
in piahhihg their transition inservice efforts. These guidelines are: 

1 . Select the definition of transition and the model compatible 
with the district's educational policy. 

2. beveidp ah bUtiihe of program options, curriculum options, and 
the support services available to handicapped students in the district. 

3. Determine where voids in curriculum arid program options exist 
(as they relate to transition), 

4. beveiop strategies to fill those voids (such as writing 
discretionary proposals/grants to provide the district with additional 
resources). 

5. identify personnel who will be involved In all components of the 
transition efforts. 

6. Select inservice topics appropriate for the personnel involved 
in transition efforts. 

7. Select presenters who are appropriate for the inservice topics 
(such as special education teacher educators, community agency repre- 
sentatives, employers). 

8. Select materials needed for inservice. 

9i eohduct inservice sessions to determine future goals for 
transition efforts. 

10. Outline a transition implementation plan for the district. 

11. Evaluate inservice sessions. 
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12. Fbllcw-up iriserviee sessions with participants to provide 
feedback and the necessary resources or support services promised. 

13. Determine the ultimate results of ihservice activities and the 
actual impact on the handicapped students' transition to employment. 

m. Plan future inservice sessions as needed by the evalaatlohs and 
the fdllbw-Up feedback. 

15* Identify ahd examine transition alternatives/options not 
previously explored by the district. 

Wehmah (198*1 J wrote that a critical aspect of short-term training is 
that it must provide a significant amount of field work and be highly 
practical. He said there is hot time for theory during inservice 
training. Guest speakers, rble-playihg, and jbb-site visitations are 
importaht ways to stimulate interest in staff meinbers who are learning new 
skills related to employment. 

Inservice can only strengthen the trahsitibh efforts of LEAs. West 
(1985) has specified some major benefits of trahsitibh: 

1 . rmproved C^^ommuhicatibh among Special Education^ Vocational 
Education^ and Other Agencies . There is hb heed tb elabbrate any 
longer on the barriers to coUabdratibh which have hampered the progress 
of handicapped students from receiving adequate vdcatidrial training and 
employment in the past. The barriers have been well ddcUmehted in the 
literature. Inservice has been proven as a valuable tddl against such 
barriers and has increased communication and understahding dver the past 



efforts in prevocational training, students with handicaps will be better 



decade. 




2. Cooperative Programming Among Special Educatidri> Vdcatidhal 
a tion, Btui Vocationai Rehabilitation . Through special educatidh*s 
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prepared for entrance into voeatidhdl programs. Vocational rehabilitatibh 
is also a valuable asset for placement following vocational training and 
often provides funds for vocational training. 

3. Placement Assistance for Students With Handicaps . Special 
educators and vocational educators should be placement conscious! Tran- 
sition ihservice can assist educators by identifying employers^ resources ^ 
services and networks which will be helpful in the placement of handi- 
capped students into employment. 

Cdhclusibh 

Ihservice training cannot be the tdtai responsibility of any single 
fieidp whether it be special education^ vdcationai education, or voca- 
tidhai rehabiiitatidn. it is imperative that it be a collaborative effort 
dr a "team apprdach." Each professidnai area m'jst be willing to share 
Information, materials, and skills. Education must reach out into the 
cdmmunity and to agencies which may never have been tapped before. Edu- 
cators must take off their biindfoids, must look beyond the obvious and 
the traditionai, and must become creative. 

Transition efforts to a large extent may be determined by the 
approach, success, and skills of the professional staff who are 
responsible for the delivery of transition services. Inservice is the 
most expedient way to provide staff development to the personnel who now 
find themselves with a mandate for providing transition services from 
P.b. 98-199 and from P. t. 98-524. In order to provide the necessary 
Information required to implement transition services, a well-planned, 
comprehensive system of professional development (CSPDj Is mandatory, 
^or special educators, 6SPb activities can make transition Inservice a top 
priority. 
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Preservice Implications for Secondary Special Education: 
Preparing Teachers to Enhance the Transition Effort 

Greg Weisenstein 

University of Washington 

The purpose of this paper is to discuss the preservice implications 
for teacher preparation in secondary special education, especially as 
teacher preparatibh affects the transition process. Transition is 
something that many special educators have been talking about for a long 
time^ although the process has not specifically been labeled "transi- 
tion." Nevertheless, mahy individuals have been concerned about the 
same things that the transition movement is facilitating; that is, the 
preparation of young adults for jbbs^ for success in the community, and 
for life in general. Teacher preparation cohcerns resulting from 
trahsitibh are hot very different from those held over the last decade for 
secondary special education and special needs vocationai education. What 
the trahsitidh movement has done is to create a long overdue awareness of 
the impbrtahce of secondary programs for handicapped students. A recent 
survey of transition projects identified several transition models 
(b'Alonzo, Owen, s Hartweii, 1985). All of these models have as a basic 
premise the expectation that students will receive a solid secondary 
special education program. 

Many professionals are now beginning to ride a wave in secondary 
special education that is long overdue. Among the things that this wave 
must carry is a commitment to personnel preparation^ In order to under- 
stand where special education is going on this wave, we need to consider 
wiiere the field has come from. One way to evaluate past efforts is to 
look at Indicators of growth. It Is apparent that In some cases real 
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growth has occurred i However, In other cases indicators show that what 
was once considered to be growth !n secondary special education programs 
may, ih fact> be ah illusion. 

In this paper, five Indicators of progress wlil be discussed in 
reiatidhship to whether they show real, or an illusory growth in secondary 
teacher prepa ration ih special education. In addition, recommendations 
for future growth iri the area of teacher preparation will be made. 
Finally, characteristics of good personnel preparation programs will also 
be discussed. 

Growth Indicators: Is Progress Real or Illusory? 
The first indicator of growth is the burgeoning demahd for specially 
trained secondary special education teachers. ehahgihg conditions at the 
secondary level suggest that the shortage of well-trained high school 
special education teachers is as great how as it was a decade ago. 
Secondary special education programs are how serving more students and a 
more diverse population of students than during any previous time as a 
result of legal and legislative mandates^ parental pressure, and improved 
programming. A clearer delineatidh of the roles of secondary special 
education personnel Is beginning to emerge ih local school districts and 
state departments of education. Therefore ^ school district expectations 
for trained personnel in secondary special educatibh have risen higher. 
Fewer districts are willing to accept teachers Ih secondary special 
education programs who are not adequately prepared to teach. The chang- 
ing conditions of secondary special education were neglected and have 
contributed to the problem of not being able to meet the current demand 
for secondary special education personnel. 
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While the humber of programs to prepare teachers for secondary 
special educatibh is growing as evidenced by the sizeable increase in the 
Office of Special Educatibh /Division of Personnel Preparation (OSE/DPP) 
training projects, program expansion is hot moving quickly enough. Goh- 
firmatidh of this can be seen in the extremely high placement percentage 
of graduates from the programs that do prepare secondary special educa- 
tion teachers. For example^ the University of Washington's Secondary 
Speciai Educatldn/Vocational Special Needs Master's Degree Program has 
placed one hundred percent of its graduates since the prograin was 
developed in 1979. The demand for program graduates consistently 
exceeds the supply of graduating students by 300 to 400%. Other similar 
programs (e.g., George Washington University) also claim that they could 
place three to four times the number of graduates. Thus, it is possible 
that many secondary special education positions are still being filled by 
inadequately prepared professionals who are learning the job while on the 
job. 

If we look at need as an indicator, growth in the sheer number of 
secondary special education teacher training programs has occurred. 
However, if this growth Is assessed In relation to the present and future 
demand for appropriately trained personnel, gains are illusory because the 
heed for teachers far outstrips the number of teachers produced by train- 
ing institutions. Thus, secondary special education has probably gained 
little by catching up with demand. 

The second Indicator of growth Is the level of commitment made by 
the university community to sponsor secondary personnel preparation in 
special education. It is necessary to generate more commltmeht In this 
area, not simply maintain whatever cbrrirriltrrieht may be present. The 
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increasing attention that Is being given to facilitating the transition of 
handicapped individuals from school to the cominuhity is evidence of a 
growing commitment, as is the increasing state and local emphasis bh 
secondary special education. But, this '^rowing cdmmitmeht is both fragile 
and unstable within institutions of higher education if only "outside 
sources" (i.e., federal grants) are used to support it. One heed only 
compare the number of "soft" money job notices to those notices that 
advertise "hard" money positions to realize that the transition mbvemeht 
has hot yet produced a higher education commitment to secondary special 
education. 

During 1985, an informal survey of several secdhdary special 
education teacher training programs throughout the nation was conducted 
by the University of Washington. This survey revealed that between 75 to 
160% of these programs were externally supported. By and large, 
institutions of higher education have not absorbed these programs under 
hard money support and given them permanent status with other teacher 
training program areas. Sitlihgtoh and Malouf (1983) found that the 
vocational education counterpart to secondary special education teacher 
preparation—vocatlbhal special needs personnel training — is also lacking 
institutional support. 

This lack of support is of great concern, especially In light of the 
President's recommended 1986 fiscal year budget. This budget calls for an 
$11 millibh decrease in funding for the Division of Personnel Prepara- 
tion within the Office of Special Education. This reduction represents 
approximately 20% of the fiscal year •»Q85 budget. The two other areas 
which were reduced in funding within the 6SE budget were reduced by $3 
millibh and $1 millibh. Clearly, federal support fbr persbnnel prepara- 
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tion has been targeted for the largest budget reductidh within the Office 
of Special Education; yet, many of the secdhdary special education teacher 
training programs acrdss the cduntry are entirely dependent on these 
funds. 

While Wills' (1984) initiative on transition for handicapped 
individuals must be applauded, her position paper on the subject fails to 
address the impdrtaht teachier preparation issues related to transition . 
In this pdsitidh paper, she outlines the impHcations for federal action. 
Artidhg these implications are research, development, demonstration, and 
replicatidn; but not teacher preparation. Will's initiative In upgrading 
secdhdary and postsecondary services for individuals who are handicapped 
is reason to be optimistic that a commitment to secondary special 
education Is developing. This initiative, however, must include teacher 
preparation. 

the third indicator of growth Is the degree to which the educatibnal 
community recognizes the unique roles and functions of secondary special 
education personnel. Certification is a formal vehicle for recognizing 
differences in the roles and functions of different teaching assignments. 
Many states have special certification standards for teachers of special 
education. These standards require teachers of persons with handicajDs to 
be specially trained for their work. But, over two thirds of the states 
do not require evidence of special preparation in the form of certifi^ 
cation to teach secondary special edtjcation students (Season, 1982). 



EliglblHty or certification to teach secondary special education is very 
frequently Influenced by regular secondary education requirements, rather 
than those of special education. In many cases a teacher must hdid a 
secondary teaching certificate showing prejDaratidh in a cdhteht area such 
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as social studies^ mathematics, or English before he or she Is eiigibie to 
teach special education In secondary schools. Students are often forced 
to accumulate more university credit hours In a subject area (e.g.^ 
English, social studies, math) than In methods for teaching secondary 
special education. This has lead to supposedly prepared graduates to take 
jobs for which they lack adequate training. 

Teacher preparation in special education has focused primariiy on 
kindergarten through the sixth grade. Graduates of these programs are 
prepared to teach elementary special education, but In many states are 
also allowed to teach in secondary schools. Due to this frequent mismatch 
between preparatibh arid placement, there remains a considerable need for 
inservice and technical assistance. Actually, another way of looking at 
the need for inservice arid technical assistance is that It adds further 
support to the need for adequate pi^eservice preparation in secondary 
special education. 

While it may be on the horizon, real growth in the number of states 
that recognize the separate roles arid functions of secondary special 
education personnel is riot iricreasirig appreciably. The absence of 
separate certification for secdridary special education personnel has 
helped foster a lack of incentive for institlitidris of higher education to 
absoro these training programs arid a lack of incentive for school 
districts to discriminate among teacher applicarits on the basis of 
specific preparation. It is in this area that real leadership is needed. 
Appropriate certification Is needed in order to develop comprehensive 
standards for teacher preparation that truly reflect the roles and 
function of a secondary special education teacher. If we are not careful 
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in developing these standards, we will be obligated to revise theiri, and 
this may be a more difficult task than their initial development. 

The fourth indicator of growth is the balance that cbhtihues to be 
needed between the various eiements of special education. Balance refers 
to the amount of attention and resources given to an area in relation to 
competing areas. Research, model program development, and persdhnai 
preparation are examples of competing areas within special education. 
This competition is of concern because professionals need to be properly 
trained in order to implement new research and models developed with 
transition dollars. If the classroom teacher is not properly prepared, 
research and demonstration efforts will not realize their full Impact. 
What is most Important to edacatlbn Is what happens In each classroom. 
Everything else simply exists to help make that classroom more effective. 
The key to the classroom Is the teacher. As stated previously, some 
noteworthy efforts are being made to prepare qualified secondary special 
education teachers. However, the issues concerhlhg the indicators of 
certification and commitment suggest that we are in danger of moving to a 
point of imbalance, with teacher prepoffition being relegated to a minor 
role in the transition movement. 

The fifth indicator of growth is hard data. There is a saying that 
"If you're working backstage, make sure somebody notices." It often 
seems like many of us are working backstage in teacher preparation pro- 
grams and no one has noticed. Unfortunately, we have no one to blame 
but ourselves. It has been difficult to argue our position when we lack 
the followirig: {a) data to confirm beliefs about the role of secondary 
educators and the preparatibh heeded for these roles, (b) data bh the 
number and quality bf secbhdary special educatibn teacher [DrejDaration 
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programs, and (c) data showing the relationship between specialized 
teacher preparation for secondary special education and student butcbmes. 

Take^ for example, the cdhtehtidh that the quantity and quality of 
secondary special educatidh teacher preparatidh is lacking. At this time, 
there has not been a national study which addresses this question since 
the Clark and Day study in 1972 (Ciark z Oliverson, 1973). This study 
surveyed special education training programs across the nation that were 
funded by the old fedierai Bureau of Education for the Handicapped. 
Respondents indicated a very low level of program development for pros- 
pective teachers in secondary special education. We desperately need to 
update this type of research. Without current research, it will be 
difficult to plan strategies for assuring real growth in secondary special 
education teacher training. The few bench marks that exist back to the 
Clark and Day study will help to provide a baseline from which to measure 
growth in personnel preparation programs. The jury Is still out with 
respect to this fifth indicator. Data are still insufficient In order to 
claim any real growth In secondary teacher preparation. 

Recommendations for Future Growth 
Having looked at some of the Indicators of past growth, it Is 
Important to consider what needs to be done In the future. First, 
Ihstltutlohs of higher education must make a stronger commltmeht to 
secondary teacher preparation In special education. This commitment must 
take the form of hard money support for faculty. The present commitment 
to personnel preparation at the secondary level is tenuous. It is a 
commitment which is overdependent oh soft money supjDort and one which 
couid disappear quick.y because of this dependency. The commitment will 
be real, not illusibnary, to the area of personnel p'^'SIDaration when this 
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area is treated with as much respect and given the same budget priority 
in our colleges of educatibri, as, for example, the secondary social 
studies program. We must be able to expect that institutions will absorb 
training programs once they have been established, even during this 
entrenchment period which many colleges arid universities are experiencing. 

Institutions of higher education rriUst also recogriize teacher trairiirig 
as a rewardable prbfessibnal activity. Too inany institutions feel that 
effort spent developing and conducting training programs can interfere 
with research and writing efforts which carry more value within the 
institution. While all of these activities should be requirements of 
promotion and tenure, they are not always represented equally in this 
process, and real disincentives may exist for developing quality teacher 
training programs. 

Experience gained through currlcuium renewai programs (for example, 
the beans' Grant program) suggest that merely plahtihg a seed in higher 
education will not guarantee the growth and spread of prbgrarris. 
However, programs do follow dollars. They also follow certificatibh. The 
problem with dollars is that programs follow them into institutions arid 
programs also follow dollars out of institutions. Effective mbtivatibri 
for permanent institutional change does come from the program certifica- 
tion arid accreditation process. 

This leads to the second recommendation which is to develop arid 
expand state certification requirements for secondary special education 
teachers. State certification requirements that differentiate between 
elementary and secoridary special education teachers may be the most 
effective tool for assuring iorig-term stable support for secondary special 
education teacher preparation i Moreover, certification should not be 
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ilnked to reguiar secondary teacher certification where the emphasis is on 
subject matter preparation rather than preparation on the process of 
teaching. If institutions of higher education are constrained in this 
area by current state requirements, specialized secondary training would 
probably best be provided througFi a fifth year or master's degree 
program. It is also important to point out that certification cannot 
legitimately be granted, or denied, by professional organizations. This 
Is a state responsibility. Professional organizations can, and should, 
encourage states to properly assume their responsibilities. 

A model comes to mind from the State of Oregon. Oregon Is consider- 
ing the development of secondary certification which will require 
prospective teachers to develop competencies specifically related to the 
roles and functions of secondary special education teachers. What makes 
this effort so unique is that it is being ddrie in conjuhctibn with the 
development of a secondary special education persbrihei training program at 
the University of Oregon (Hal pern & Benz, 1985). This rejDreserits the 
case in which bbtii an institution of higher education and the state 
department of public iristructibri are wbrkirig siinultahebusly tbward the 
same gbals. 

Third, for thbse cbhcerhed abbut teacher preparatibri, silence is ah 
Unaffordable luxury. We must increase bur efforts tb cbllect data that 
help tb tell bur story. This story should include: (aj the number and 
type bf secbhdary s|3ecial educatibh persbhnel needed; (b) the current 
status bf special education teacher preparation for secbhdary programs; 
(c) dbcurriehtatibh that differential training for secbhdary special 
education does inake a difference in the quality of programs offered tb 
students; and (d) effectiveness research, including questions like, "Are 
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we teaching the right things?" and, "Is ancergradaate training sufficient 
or should it be provided at the graduate level?" The dojlars invested In 
these tyjDes of research will yield valuable returns. 

As a fourth recommendation, school districts should be encouraged to 
apply higher standards than have previously been applied when they 
select secondary special education teachers. This, however, may result In 
a Catch-22 situation. School districts have been forced to compromise 
their standards for secondary special education teachers because of a 
shortage of available teacher applicants. Because districts have had to 
accept less than adequately trained secondary special education teachers, 
the need for trained teachers appears less than actually may be the ease. 
Therefore, institutions of higher education have hot felt the urgency for 
meeting school districts' personnel needs in secbhdary special education 
and program development has been delayed. We must encourage school 
districts to seek out the better u si ified teachers who have been 
specially prepared to tearh secondary . JiiihJjcapped students. 

Finally, the balance between teac'jer *»*gi^vng, research^ and model 
program development in our univer ^is anc- colleges needs to be 
ensured. The emphasis being given ^Udi v spe ial education programs 
as a result of the transition movttmeni is ve y exciting. If sufficient 
attention is given to the pFv^paration of tea^^.c -iS to iirplerirent the good 
ideas emerging out of the transition prr^jecls, the transition movement 
will result In huge benefits for special education students. 

eharacterlstlcs of Good Perscnnel Preparation Programs 
What are niinlmal expectations for secondai y special education teacher 
preparation? The fbllowlhg are some examples of unacceptable actions as 
minimal expectations are defined. It Is unacceptable to add one or two 
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specialized courses to an already overcrowded curricaltirri. It is unaccept- 
able io Infuse the content of secondary special education Into existing 
courses which are elementary In their orientation. Content which is 
infused can often lose identity and can be under represented, especially 
when a solid commitment to teach the content has not been made from the 
instructor. It is unacceptable to press poorly prepared instructors into 
teaching secondary teacher preparation courses. It is unacceptable to use 
only the student teaching , or ihterhship experlehce^ as a means of dif- 
ferentiating between secondary zrVd elementary preparation. To do so is 
to fail to recbghize the unique techhblbgy arid cbriterit bf secbndary 
spiecial education. It is alsb Uriacceptable riot tb prbvlde prospective 
secbridary special educatibri teachers with exposure tb iriterdiscipliriary 
prbgrammirig, Secbridary teachers are expected tb wbrk within arid acrbss 
various allied discipiiries. This expectatiori carries with it ari 
appreciatibri end miriimum kriowiedge requiremerits of related discipjines. 

A techribibgy is being built arourid secbridary speciai educatiori that 
can briiy be taught through a combinatiori of specialized coursework and 
field experiences. Cr?fnpetency Jdentiflcation studies (e.g., Halpern z 
^f1aiouf, 1977; :> hoonr, aker s Girard, 1975) have reached fairly close 
agreement as to vsrhac content should be represented In a secondary 
special education tei;cher training program. These competencies have been 
juried by colleagues ?n the fltld ani^ seem to have face validity. They 
have provided n L rri' f:; ite deve' > :.nnent of didactic and field-based 
training. Compet-i^nc^'os r . .i ' bef^rt developed for ihe new roles in 
liaison and leader i^hip t5 >ecf^, *^vy specsal educators ?re beginning to 
assume. 
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The secondary special educatidh/vocatidnal special heeds program at 
the University of Washington has many of this characteristics of a good 
personnel preparation program. It consists of 16 specific courses related 
to the preparation of professionals to work with secondary 5;.udents who 
are handicapped. These courses range from vocationai assessment to a 
course in integrating the handicapped into competitive business and 
industry. The program includes courses on work adjustment, career 
education, law and the handicapped, and working with humar *^^*-vice 
agencies. The university also has developed a wide range > 
experiences that are available to masters and doctoral student 5- 
Internships Include developing programs In business and Industry ^^k?ng 
with leadership personnel in the state debartmerit of education ahc with 
the heads of human service agencies, assisting with private Industry 
councils, teaching in special education and vocational education 
classrooms, and participating in school district administration , Even 
with the depth arid breath of coritent that is offered In this program, 
there are still other courses arid experiences that are needed that cannot 
be fit into a US to 50 quarter-hour inaster's program. This concern 
dispels ariy riotibri that there is not enough content to operate a separate 
secbridary special education teacher training prbgrain. 

In addition to general knowledge related to special educatibri, 
secbridary special educatibri teacher preparatibri programs must require 
cbursewbrk iri the fblibwirig areas: 

!• Uriderstariding bf, arid ability tb ijtilize, assessmerit in the 
areas of vocatibrial> academic, arid furictibrial skills. 

2. Teaching techriiques and iristructibrial materials related to each 
of Broiln's (1978) curricuium areas (persbnal sbcial sksiis^ daily livirig 
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skills, and occupational guidance and preparation skills), as well as 
academic areas. 

3. Work adjustment strategies for developing effective work 
personaiities and remediating work habit and attitude deficiencies. 

4. classroom management techniques appropriate for adolescent and 
aduit students. 

5. Identification and use of instructional resources, human service 
agencies, and community enterprises. 

6* Techniques of interdisciplinary coordination including a basic 
understanding of related, or allied disciplines. 

7* Counseling and guidance techniques which can assist the teacher 
in serving both parents and students. 

8* Program inning and evaluation skills. 

Practlcum training that complements coursework should Include at 
least two experiences: one in a secondary special education classroom; 
and a second in either a vocational classroom, human service agency, or 
business and Industry. Secondary special education teachers should not 
be allowed to teach and counsel students without themselves knowing what 
are the expectations of competitive employment. 

These instructional areas are very consistent with the 12 essential 
comprhehts for secondary special education that Dbnn Brblln (1986) has 
identified; How this instruction is packaged Is Influenced by each 
training institution and by state certification requirements. To offer 
less than what has been described will hot produce a viable and vigorous 
secondary special education teaching training program. To offer less 
would be to certify individuals for a job they are not yet prepared to 
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do. Worst of all, to offer less would be an injustice to young aduits in 
oar schools who rely on their teachers to help them to succe9d in our 
society. 
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Discussion Summary 
Judy Smith-Davis 
University of Nevada, Reno 
The three papers presented here represent three differe"^t 
purposes. Brolin's purpose Is to illustrate a lifelong conceptualization 
of career development for handicapped individuals and all that this 
entails in school and at home. In the community, the workplace, and other 
aspects of living. West's paper examines a variety of transition needs 
which can be met, at least In part, through providing hew and different 
knowledge and experiences for practicing personnel. Welsehsieih, on the 
other hand, addresses Issues influencing the quality and quantity of 
personnel to provide the array of interlocking services that will secure 
the futt:re for handicapped students. 

While addressing these contexts, the papers embrace a commdh theo- 
retical basis, in that each in its own way supports the assumption that; 
JH order that edticatibh of hahdicapjped individuals, may lead to 
sQmethihg_ sutistahtial , It is necessary for educatibhal personnel 
to understand career and vocatibhal education in greater breadth 
and depth, extehdihg into all aspects of educatibh, cdhtinuihg 
from entry to school thrbughbut life, and ihvdlvihg many highly 
skilled prbfessibhals, parents, and the cbmmliriity in cbbrdiriated 
programs and services . 
For handicapped persbns the assUmptibh described above promises 
hbrmalizatibh and ehablihg ehvirdrirrierits; a cbhcerried and resburcefui 
cbmmuhity; ah education that is infinite in its commitment to logical next 
steps and achievement bf ultimate life goais; high expectations; and 
taking individual abilities to the limit. For the parents and families of 
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handicapped persons, it suggests preparation arid ihvblvemeht as 
participants > hot bhiy ih educational planning but in interagency and 
cbmmuhity actibh. 

The papers presented here alsb cite problems with current service 
delivery systems and describe programmatic and eboperative models that 
have yet to be achieved on any inajbr scale. Thus, the authbrs set the 
stage for inajbr reorientations ih ctessroom and cbinmunity programming and 
ih the preparation bf persGhnel. 

It often appears "^'rat interagency and ihterdLscip^ihary activities 
ihvblve more talk than ac fr»n, Hbwever, these papers stress the urgency 
of moving away from turf issues and Up service and tbward genuine 
ihterdiscipiihary and interagency teaming with leadership and cbbrdi- 
n -tidh. This movement must occur at all levels^ secbhdary arid beybrid. 

The West and Broiin articles, iri particular, call for improved 
communication and cddperatidn amdng disciplines. Brbliri Urges that the 
individuaiized Educatidn Plan becdme the flagship for a lifelbrig 
conceptualization that includes parent and empldyer irivdivemerit, arid 
coiiaboration among agencies, cdmmunity members^ arid dther cdmmuriity 
resources. jn Brolln's cross-agency vision, services are "shared^ 
structured, jointly owned, centrally but mutually managed and cddrdi- 
nated." This vision illuminates the void that currently exists and shows 
how much work will be necessary, now and in the future. In order td: (a) 
remove bureaucratic and fiscal barriers to genuine 'nteragency and 
interdisciplinary cooperation; (bj engender mutual knowledg-r^, skills, and 
sensitivities that can lead to joint efforts of the kind envisioned; and 
(c) identify and create interfaces among disciplines, agencies, and 
personnel that can result in the coordination and the continuum that will 
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propel hahdlcapped individuals to full and equitable adult achievement. 

As West points but, a useful but generally neglected vehicle for 
actualizing many potential collaborative issues is the Comprehensive 
System of Personnel Development (GSPD) section of P.L. 94-142. In its 
emphasis on interdisciplinary participatory planning, the CSPD represents 
a jDrbcess for planned change that can positively influence reorientation 
and cbdrdihation of programs and services. For example, CSPD processes 
are intended to address the certiticatibh issues that Weisenijieih 
discusses. In addition, the pressing heed for curriculum develbprneht, 
cited by West and Brblih, is another appropriate area of work for CSPD 
councils and task forces. Ultimately, the entire question of persdhriel 
quality, quantity, and mutuality can find answers through the principies 
and practices of the CSPD^ if it is fostered and supported at every 
administrative level. 

While it is iaudabie that federal and state governments are empha- 
sizihg the trahsitidh to adult life as a priority to be developed for 
individuals with handicaps, it should be obvious that this priority will 
remain a goal, instead of becoming an accomplishment, unless resources 
arid attention are concentrated on a coordinated, needs- based approach to 
preparing and retraining personnel for this effort. Weisenstein points 
out that an emphasis on personnel preparation is omitted in the federal 
initiative. At the same time, many states are not capitalizing on the 
CSPD to strengthen the coordrnation , long-term planning, and 
participatory involvement necessary to develop, maintain, and expand 
personnel preparation in career education , vocational education , 
Independent living, and other components necessary to the transition 
process. Without the kind of process suggested by the CSPD, it is 
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doubtful that the hoped-for contlnddrn of interlocking services can be 
realized. 

Jn advocating a broad approach to careers and life, the three papers 
In this section also underscore the need for more, different, and better 
interdisciplinary preparation of personnel bh college arid university 
campuses. ehange and reorientation are clearly indicated In higher 
education, beginning with a much greater ebmmitmeht to differentiation in 
the training of personnel for secondary, as opposed to elementary, 
education of handicapped students. Inservice education is also neciessary 
to br\r%n practitioners closer together in carrying but educational goals 
and bbjectlves ll\at wil. culminate in the aittalnment of reasonable life 
expectatlbns fbr each handicajDped student. 

While each bf the three authors describes heeds that require hew 
personnel rbles (such as transition cdbrdihatdr , resburce/cbmmuhity 
^peei^list, jbb placement sjDecialist) , each also fbcuses bh the heed for 
jDersbnnel to develbp jDrecise skills for wbrking with students and for 
wbrking together with peers from various educational and related 
disciplines. Ultimately, as expressed by Weisehsteih, the adequacy of 
practitioner skills must be reflected in the achievement of handicapped 
learners. ThUs, learner change becomes the measure that must be used to 
dembhstrate the effectiveness of programs, services, and persohnel. In 
many areas bf the Uhited States, the progress of handicapped iearners 
slows as adulthood hears. The directions offered by these three authors 
are worthy of serious study in every schooi district that Is not a 
altogether satisfied with its baseiine data on handicapped learners as 
they progress through schod' and approach adulthood. 

iB9 
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Trahsitio;? From School To Work 
Richard M. Switzer 
Office of Vdcatibhal Rehabilitation 
Quite often ^ invdivement with defining handicapping conditions^ 
school programs for disabled individuals, social and psychological 
adjustment, and famliy and peer intervention is so great that the dverali 
Intent or goal of education for the disabled individual is forgdtteh. The 
basic outcome of education should be empjdyment fdr the disabled 
individual. What is meant by empioyment? Hdw is cdnfidence built ih the 
disabled individual so that person is able to obtain employment? These 
are the questions that should and must be addressed by vdcational service 
providers, when Building cooperative relationships with the business 
sector, to ensure a smooth transition from school to the world of work. 
The business community does not have a negative view with regard to 
hiring the disabled. On the contrary, they are ready, willing, and able 
to provide job opportunities for disabled Individuals. 

This paper will discuss constraints and facilitations for employment 
of disabled Individuals from both historical and present day perspec- 
tives. Early vocational planning efforts, present educational programs, 
and attltudlnal barriers are presented; and recommendations for vocational 
preparation and transitional services are made. 

Historical Perspective of Influences oh Employmeht 
Services for the Disabled 
During the past twenty years, three groups have emerged as service 
providers td individuals with disabilities. These groups—special educa- 
tidh, vdcatidhal rehabilitation, and occupational/vocational education — 
have developed their various roles through distinctly different methods. 
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These differences have caused poorly coordinated vocational service 
delivery to individaals with disabilities and contributed to uncooperative 
attitudes among the three disciplines. The following section will briefly 
review the development of each of these disciplines, early vocatlonai 
planning efforts, and more recent cooperative efforts designed to 
facilitate transition from school to work. 



hooking historically at what has happened to di sab led individuals 
during the past twenty years can give a better understanding of what Is 
needed today to Involve the business sector in the school program and the 
development of linkages with occupational education and special 
education. For example, it Is known f^at the development of special 
education was not done by the educational community but by the private 
sector; namely, parent pressure groups and health agencies such as 
United Cerebral Palsy (UGP), the Association for the Help of Retarded 
Children (AHRC), the Association for the bearhihg Disabled (AtD), and 
coalitions for the deaf community. In the early fifties and sixties, 
through the influence of "parent power," these jDareht pressure groups 
went to Congress and the state legislatures to obtain adequate school 
programs for disabled individuals. As a result, programs in special 
education were developed throughout the country. The primary goal of 
these early educational programs was to develop skills in reading, 
writing > and arithmetic; hot the development of specific vocational skills. 
Vocatibhal Rehabilitation 

Simultahebusly , the field of vocational rehabilitation was involved 
in working with disabled adults, veterans and individuals from the deaf 
and blind communities who were ihjured in adulthood, and for whom the 
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vocational rehabilitation comrhahity was interested In finding jobs. 
Wherever possible, they did so. They worked with the baslness 
community explaining that hiring the disabled was good business. They 
also worked on attitudes, with particular regard to the placement of 
disabled people in the cbmpetitive empldymeht community. However, very 
little communication occurred between education and vocational 
rehabilitation, and vocational rehabilitatib'^ programs looked distinctly 
different than educational programs. 
OccujDatidhal/VocatiorLal Education 

A third group was comprised of the occupational or vocational 
educators. Aledgedly, these educators had always been involved in 
training students at the secondary level in building a skill toward a 
vbcatibhal goal and had always worked with the business sector in 
securing employment for the student pbpulatibh they were training. But, 
was that really true? If ah individual Ibbked at sbnie bf the advisbry 
boards that Vvere set up in various cbmmuhities> were occupatibhal 
educators actively involved? What percentage bf their student pbpulatibns 
were truly placed? Most of the statistical data wduid show that the 
percentage was extremeiy low. Additionally, dccupatidhai/vocatidhal 
educators rarely worked with students with disabilities. 
Uncooperative Efforts 

Special educators, vocational educators, vocational rehabilitation 
people , and the business community never communicated with one 
another. The business sector was constantly looking for qualified 
individuals to provide services to them, but the four groups never 
managed to talk about the world of work. 
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The historical view will reveal that as early as the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act of 1968, there was talk about cooperative efforts In 
building linkages between special education, occupational education. 



conference, when the late Mary Switzer was AdmihisLratbr of the 
Rehabilltatibh Services Admihistratibn , brought together special 
educators, vocational educators, and those involved in vocational 
rehabilitation. The goal of this conference was to break down the 
attitudinal barriers between these groups and to get them to work 
cooperatively toward the overall goal of einployrrient for the disabled. The 
biggest prbblein identified at that cbnference was the "turf" issue. Each 
bf the groups wanted tb prbtect their own area. 

The intent bf the Rehabilitation Act bf 1973 and the Vbcatibhal 
Education Act bf 1976 has always been toward cobperative programs but 
this was never implemented. Vocational rehabilitation people and 
coalitions for the handicapped lobbied for the Rehabilitatibn Act which 
was the bill of rights for a!i disabled individuals. Section 503 bf this 
Act detailed affirmative action legisL ibh with which private erripldyers 
must comply. Sectidh 50^ was affirmative action legislation which 
gdverhmeht agencies must comply with in terms of hiring practices^ 
placement, and Upgrading df handicapped wdrkers. In sdme instances, 
private empidyers had to cumply with both Sectidh 503 arid Sectidh 501. 
This meant that the busihess sectdr, by law, must be ihvdived ih 
employment of the disabl^rd. It was extremely important that the education 
sector took the leadership role in implement.ihg th;s legislation. 

During the development and implementation of the Rehabilitatidh Act 
and the Vocational Education Act, parent pressure groups like UCP, 
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AHRC^ arid Congress lobbied for the passage of the Education of All 
Children Act in 1975 (Public LaW 94^142). This, f; h sense. Was a bill of 
rights for children to insure that all children would get an adequate 
program in the least restrictive ehviirbhmeht. Part of this adequate 
program was v vtibnal preparation. 

The Vbcatibhal Rehabilitation Act, the Vocational Education Act, and 
the Education of All Children Act combined to provide a powerful ihrijDetus 
for cddrdihated efforts for the vbcatibhal trairiirig bf disabled 
individuals. What was happening pribr tb this legislatibh was the 
vocatfonai rehabiiitatlon people, the occupational education people, and 
the special education peopje were working bn separate and different 
directions towards employment. Nothing was being drawn together. 
However, with the enactment of Public Law 9*t-lQ2 and the Rehabilitation 
Act, cooperative efforts were beginning. 
Cooperative Efforts 

In New York State, approximately five years ago, under the direction 
of the Commissioner of Education and deputy commissioners, the assistant 
commissioners in the areas of occupational education, special education, 
and vocational rehabiiitatlon conducted a series of tan workshops 
throughout the state. At these workshops, representatives from tf e ifiree 
disci pllhrs discussed "turf Issues, the development of linkages between 
the three offices, and the development of sequential programs to ensure 
that the bverall goal for the disabled youngster would be to provide 
adequate preparation for erriploymeht upon graduation. Following the first 
series of workshops, it was decided that the next y^^r the business 
community should be involved. Thus, a series of fbrurhs were conducted 
inviting the business sector into each of the school districts to speak 
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about what they required in potential emplbyeesi As a result of the 
experience^ ideal districts in New York State understood that they needed 
to begin working together to develop adequate goals toward employment for 
the disabled and to eliminate the barriers of "turt" so that sequential 
programs and linkages could be developed between the four groups. 
Educators concluded that they must listen to what the business community 
wanted when hiring the disabled. It was also understbod that coopierative 
assessments toward a vocationaj goal had to be developed through a team 
approach with the vocational rehabiiitatibh cbunselbr, the occupiatibnal 
education educator, and the special education teacher. 



An off-shoot of the cooperative efforts was that for the first time 
persons interested in the employment success of individuals with 
disabilities could Identify issues related to the vocatidnal success or 
failure of individuals with disabilities, barriers to full employmeht^ and 
vocational preparation programs. Three critical issues were: (a) the 
adequacy of vocational preparation programs for individuals with 
disabilities, (b) attitudinal barriers in the business sector, and (c) 
planning for coordinated transition services. 
Adequacy of Edacational Preparation 




Businesses are willing to hire disabled persons. However, sometimes 
educators forget that business communities have a united purpose — to make 
a profit. Individuals with disabilities must be trained in the skills of 
the job and know how to perform the expected tasks. Are education and 
training programs truly preparing the disabled individual for this type of 
cbmpetitive emp^l6ymerit? Do disabled Individuals i<now about responsi- 
bility, grooming, and what to do oh the job, or have they been spoiled by 
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the edlicatidhal system? Listening to the business sector will reveal the 
following difficulties with the disabled individuals they have hired: 

1. The individual Is spoiled. "He doesn't get to work on time, if 
he does come dh time and gets a break, he doesn't return." 

2. Crdbming is important in certain business cdmmunities, yet the 
individual cdmes fdr ah appdihtmerit in "jeans". 

3. A disabled ihdividuai may ndt have Sdme of the basic skills that 
other Individuais dn the job may have, such as simple mathema- 
tics. 

The vdcatiohai rehabiiitation community has already deveioped 
iihkages with the business community such as Projects With Industry 
(PWI) industrial labor councils, and local chambers of commerce. Some 
businesses already Involved with hiring disabled persons in New York 
State are: Banker's Trust; Sears, Roebuck and Company; Pe»iney; 
Citibank; and Metropolitan Life Insurance. Other life insurance companies 
are on advisory councils advising vocational rehabilitation specialists as 
to what facilities are needed for the handicapped individual. In 
addition. New York State has recently begun working closely with the 
labor unions to understand what they are looking for and what contribu- 
tion disabled people can make to the labor unions. This Is a cbmpara-- 
tlvely new endeavor. Most vocational rehabllitatlbh , vocational 
education, and special education people have limited knowledge of trade 
unions. Recommendations should be made for training programs to Include 
both labor representatives and the vocational rehabilitation personnel 
when making referrals for placement into organized labor jobs. 

These various groups reinforce the fact that for competitive emjDlby^ 
ment, many disabled individuals are not prepared for the job. They often 
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lack social skills arid responsibility, as well as the technical skills 
necessary to get the job done. Employment and business community 
feedback indicates a need to change the educational curriculum and to 
evaluate what is needed for the disabled Individual to obtain competitive 
or she!tered empioyment. 

Responsibility and competitiveness are difficult to teach. They are 
perhaps best learned through various experiences. In looking at non- 
disabled individuals, it is discovered that throughout their school life 
they have certain activities that disabled youngsters generally do not 
experience—clubs like Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and church groups, and a 
paper route, or a part-time job. To prepare the disabled person for 
employment, sequential skill building programs as well as extracurricular 
activities must be developed as early as junior high. It Is extremely 
Important that there be business advisory councils in every community 
working with the occupational and specii -Jucation people as well as with 
vocational rehabilitation to review how the curriculum reflects the needs 
of the business community. An appropriate comprehensive vocational 
education program must be available and accessible to all disabled 
individuals. If education of the business community is a goal, then the 
business community in turn must educate the education and rehabllitatioh 
communities as to what they are looking for when they hire a disabled 
individual. 
Attitudiriaj Barriers 

It Is often believed that 503/50*1 regulations will require businesses 
to eliminate barriers by modifying their work facilities, building ramps, 
and providing ie bathroom facilities for the disabled employee; 

This is true: st do this. The number one barrier, however, is 
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attitudinal--the attitude the business eommunlty has toward the disabled 
person and the attitude the disabled individual has toward the busmess 
cbmmuhity. Education and vocational rehabilitation have come a long way 
in changing these attitudes. For example^ New York State has discovered 
that many of the small businesses were afraid to hire disabled 
individuals. They were cbhcerried about being taken to court on affirma- 
tive action cases of discrimihatibh if the disabled employee got caught in 
future layoffs. While a great deal of work has been done to correct some 
of these fears and some of the 503/501 legislation ihterpretatibh 
prdbiems, more work is required. However, the number one attitude tb be 
concerned with is that of persons who advocate for the handicapped 
individual living In a somewhat sheltered environment throughout his 
school career. This must be corrected, especially in the secondary 
program. Disabled individuals must be treated the same as and expected 
to perform as well as, if not better than, the non-disabled person. The 
abilities, not the disabilities of that individual must be made known, as 
well as the potential achievement. 
Coordinated-Xransi tion Serv ice*^ 

Upon completion of secondary education , the path for further career 
preparation must be made smooth and must show continuity between the 
experiences gained in special education and the services to be provided by 
vocational rehabilitation. Continuity also must be maintained through 
coordination of the Individualized Educa'lon Plan (lEP) developed at 
school and the Individualized Written Rehabilitation Plan (IWRP) developed 
for the provision of vocational rehabilitation services. Vocational 
rehabilltatlbh Is important to have the benefit of career-Cooperation 
between special education, .idl education, and oriented educational 
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ihputi to access appropriate vocatlonai or professidhai training programs, 
arid to follow an edacational patterr. which provides sequential stages of 
career development. 

In summary, to continue the devejopment and establishment of better 
coordination between regular education, special education, vocational 
education, and vocational rehabilitation; the fdlldwihg activities are 
necessary: 

1. Planning strategies to coordinate the indjviduaiized Edueatibh 
Plan (lEP) and the Individualized Written Rehabliltation Plan (IWRP) must 
be developer^ These plans could take the form of an Individualized 
Career Development PSan (ICDP) and would have input from educatdrs and 
rehabiiitation practitioners, as well as frum disabied persons and their 
families. Also, the desirability of including input from the Ideal 
professional and business cdmmuhity should be explored where apprdpriate. 

2. Coordinatidn df career development programs with the employ- 
ment community and manpdwer training programs should be established. 
This coordination may prdvide disabled individuals with access td a 
broader variety of career educatidh prdgrams. 

3. Incentives must be created for revamping the university and 
college teacher education prdgrams td include secondary special education, 
vocational education techniques and methods of instruction for handicapped 
students with special needs. 

n. incentives must be prdvided for the interdisciplinary training 
of special educators, vocational educators, and vocational rehabilitation 
professidhals; 

5. Early input from parents df disabled students must be sought. 
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Empidyment is> the responslbiiity of the educationai institution. 
Hdv'ever, the disabled student /ocational goal cannot be developed by 
the special education teacher or vocational education educator alone. It 
must be a team effort between special education, vocational education, and 
vocational rehabijitation. 

Another member of the team is the parent. ^^^^y intervention is 
important so that the parent truly understands wiict the vocational goal 
Is. It could be competitive employment, sheltered work, or some kind of 
supported work program. Planning mast begm ^<ifV. It cannot wait until 
the disabled person reaches age 21. The disabled person's goal can be 
attained only through a continuum of services. 

Every disabled student, no matter what the disability, has the right 
to take h^^/her place in the community as a working, contributing member 
of that ' lunlty. Remember, there are really no disabled people, only 
people. 
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Transjticn Services for Young Adults With Severe Disabihties: 
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The need for systematical iy planned procedures to aide In the 
transition of young adults with severe disabiiities from the auspices of 
the public school system to meaningful employment and adult servi^.es has 
been well documented in both education and rehabilitation literature 
(Eider, 1985; McCarthy, Everson, Inge, s Barcus, 1985; Wehman, Kregei, 
S Barcus, 1985; WlH, 1984). As a result of nearly a decade, of leg. .. 
mandated special education services under the entitlements ef Public Law 
94-1112, a growing number of ihdivldupls with disabilities are requei^trrig 
empioymerir. and related services from vccaHohal rehat -i»tation and other 
adult service agencies. These individuals, their parents, as well as the 
education professionals who have worked vith them ar:^ often confronted 
with two realizations: (a) unlike special education, adult services do not 
operate under entitlement procedures; and (b) once a student leaves 
school, "appropriate" education doeis hot always translate into paid 
employment oppiortunities. 

Justification of Needed Services 

Will (1984) has estimated that between 250,000 and 300,000 students 
leave special education programs each year. Elder (1985) has noted that 
over 66% of all special education students in the United States are of 
"transition age, "--between 15 and 21 years bid. With an unemployment 
rate for individualis with disabiiities approaching 50-75% (U.S. Commission 
on Givil Rights, 1983), it is becoming increasingly clear that education 
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arid adult service professionals need to work together to systematically 
help in the transition of individuals with severe disabilities into 
apprdjDriate errijDlbyment and independent living situations. 

The federal government has reacted to this need in several ways; 
The Education for All Handicapped ehlldreh amendments (Public Law 98- 
199) authorize funds for research, training, and demonstration projects in 
the area of transition. Additionally, the Administration on Developmental 
bisabiilties (ADD) Under the leadership of eommissioner Jean Elder, and 
the U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education and 
Rehabilitative Services (OSERS), under the direction of Assistant 
Secretary Madeleine Will, have issued policies calling for increased 
cooperation between education and adult service agencies, and have out- 
lined specific guidelines for jDrdvidihg services and the use of federal 
discretionary monies. The result has been a dramatic growth in the 
number of demonstration, trMhihg, and research programs; professional 
conference^, literature, am; state and regional meetings focusing on 
Issues related to transition. 

Transition appears to be the human services buzzword of the 198bs. 
in midst of all the meetings, conferences, and training programs, 
education and rehabilitation prdfessibhals need to take the time to 
evaluate what is really going on in human services: Is trahsitloh merely 
a passing fad. or Is it really reflective of some major problems 
associated with the administration and service delivery of our education, 
rehabilitation, and developmental disability programs? The assumption of 
this paper is that transition is indeed a much needed service for young 
adults with severe disabilities which has long-term and far-reaching 
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impiicatiohs for service delivery and personnel traii'i;ig ir the education 
and rehabilitation professions. 

The purpose of this paper is two-fold: first, to discuss in detail 
the need for increased interagency cooperation and role definition by 
professionals Involved In the transition process; and second, to discuss 
the implications these changing roles have on inservice training programs. 
Optimal Roles of Professionals in the Transition Process 

Employment is an implied butcbme of American public ed'icatibh 
(Wirth, 1983). However, for the majority '^f young adults with severe 
disabilities, employment Is not a reality, and in many cases it is hot 
even an expectation. Special c .*jcatibn is riot jDreparirig the vast majority 
of young adults with severe disabilities fbr productive work or 
independent living outcomes bnce fihey leave the shelter of the school 
programs. Rehabilitative servicr '^"^ many cases merely extehdinq the 
training provided by the schbbis under the assumption th./: ihdivi<^3 nls 
must pass through a cbntihuum bf "pre-vbcatibhal" or "work adjustment" 
training toward an eventual goal of erriplbymerit. In many cases, persons 
with the more severe disabilities do riot receive any type of assistance 
regardless of the quality. The goal of transition is to provide 
bppbrtunities for ineariirigful empldymerit arid independent jiving 
bpjDorturiities for yourig adults with severe disabilities upon graduation 
frbm school. Ari implied goal is to avoid interruption of needed services, 
duplication bf services, arid stagriatibri bf training. Both of these goals 
require a cbmmitmerit from state arid local education, deveiopmental 
disabilities, and rehabilitation professionals to work cioseiy together 
duririg a Muderit's "transition years." gure 1 summari2:e5 the rvAss of 
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prbfessibnals in the transition process arid will be described below in 
itlore detail. 

Special Education Teac her 

The pivotal people in the transition from school o worl< process are 
the special education teacher and the vocatidhal rehabilitation counse- 
lor. The special education teacher has a mandated respor ibility to 
provide "appropriate" educational services including vocational training 
for a student as long as he or she remains in the school system. 
Although appropriate education has not been defined legally, most experts 
in the area of education for persons with severe disabilities agree that 
appropriate curriculum should be defined by the following characteristics: 
(a) instructidh should be community referenced and reflect skills that are 
needed to fuhctidh in vocational, recreational, domestic, and cdmmunity 
settings; (b) ihstructidn should be delivered in the community rather than 
in thp artificial confines of the traditional classroom; (c) curriculum 
•^hrjuld de IdhgitUdir.al in nature reflecting a systematically planned 
process that begins in the elementary years and culminates with employ- 
ment and independent living outcomes once the student finishes the 
secondary years; and (d) instructional p'jnning should be an interdisci- 
plinary process ihvdiving special edaration and vdcatidnal edUcatidh 
teachers, therapists, case managers or social workers, as well as the 
parents and the individual students (Brown. Branston-McClean , Baumgart, 
Vincent, Falvey, e Schroeder. 1979; Wehman, Renzaglla, e Bates, 1985; 
and Wilcox 6 Bellamy, 1982). 

The secondary special educatir teacher should assume the respohsi- 
Bility for focusing the vdcatidnal dining process. If the student has 
had exposure to career awareness activities in the elementary and middle 
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Figtir-e j . The role of various jDrbfessibhals^ the family, employers, and 
other cdmrnunity rnembers in the trarisitidn from school to work process. 
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school vta:s. iUc .onrtr^ry ::i:hoo! years should provide the opjDortuhlty 
to learn, cjcUc- and refine sctual job skills in several 
community-based * settings (Moon z Beale, 1984). The special education 
teacher will ne^-d to work In cooperation with the vocativ..-iai education 
teacher ^co determine local job trends and opportunities for training in 
the local community. The special education teacher should collect 
objective, data-baseid evidence about the student's performance in the 
cbmmUhity to share v^ith the vocational rehabilitation counselor and the 
vbcatiohal education teacher. Proof of performance will enhance the 
student's chances of obtaining rehabrntation agency services. Encourag- 
ing parents to plan for empldymeht and independent living opportunities 
^ * their child with disabilities Is another responsibility the special 
education teacher may assume. 

In many schools the special educatlbh teacher wiM be the ictrson who 
serves as the "Transition Planning Coordinator" (Pietruski, « arson, 
Coodwyn, z Wehman, 1985). The Transition Planning Coordinator- will 
target ali students 15 years and older (or no later than two years before 
the student leaves school) for transition services by Identifying their 
lEP's as "transitional lEPs" or "Individual Transition Plans" (Pietruskl 
et ai., 1985). As soon as a student is targeted for transition services, 
the local department of vbcatibhal rehabilitation services should be 
contacted to identify a vbcaticna! rehabilitation counselor to serve as 
the student's counseldr. 
Vocational Rehabiiitatidn CdUhselbr 

The local department bf rehabilitative services will Be able to 
provide information on the eligibility criteria for rehabliitative 
services. The special educatibh teacher, parents, vocational education 
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teacher^ and the rehabilitation department will heed to work together to 
ensure appropriate vocational assessment and interpretation of the results 
for the student with severe disabilities. In many states, vbcatibhal 
rehabilitalJdh departments are beginning to realize that traditional 
assessment ihstrUmehts such as the Towers , JEVS , and Valpar are 
hot apjDrdpriate evaluatii is of what ah individual with severe disabilities 
can do given systematic and behavioral training in a cdininuhfty setti;ig. 
However, it may still fall to the special educatidh teacher to prdve that 
a student has the "potential to be empldyedj' Data-based evaluations frdm 
the student's community-based job site training (especially if he dr she 
is evaluated not only by the teacher, but also by the worksite supervisor 
and co-workers) may be used along with the standardized evaluations to 
make a more appropriate evaluation of the student's work p:>tentlal. 

Federal regulations such as the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 provide 
that vocationai rehabis: Nation may provide any or all of the following 
services, if a client is deemed eligible: (a) guidance and counseling, (b) 
vocational evaluation, (c) risdical services, (dj vocational trai*^* q, (e) 
transportation, (f) equipmer-t and supplies, (g) job placement services, 
and (h) follow-up services. Other services related to the transition 
proce5> vary from state to state depending on the flexibility of state 
fUhdihg levels. For example, r** states receivinr Title I monies under 
the Rehabllitatibh Act of 1973 must provide services delineated under 15 
categories to eligible Individuals. When a state cannot furnish services 
to all persons who apply, th^ state must prioritize the delivery of 
serv^icc'S to Include Individuals with severe disabilities. A written 
transitibh p'^ri can assist a rehabilitation couhs^N>* m «:;>^inq ^hr? 
retxis of a young individual and in choosing the right typv r( 
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During the early years of the transition process, when the student Is 
between the ages of 16 and 20 years, the focus of transiti r» planning 
services may be entirely on vdcatlonr' :? fining provided By the school in 
community job sites. At this r,^, the vocational rehabilitation 
counselor may play the role of a vocational consult? rit rather than a 
service • > ler. The counselor should attend all transitional lEP 
meetings ^ * provide valuable input on eligibility criteria, scope of 
available b^i vices, evaluation and assessment resources, as well as a 
perspective oh the local job market. During the studeht^s final years of 
secbhdary school, the vbcatidnal rehabilitatidn counselor should be active 
In working with the special arid vocational education teachers to Identify 
a specific job site arid request furids for trairiirig and related services. 

Once a student has beeri placed oh a rehabilitation counselor's ease- 
ioad and a permanerit job has beeri ideritified for hfm or her, the counselor 
can direct rehabilitatidri agericy furids to ah ajDprbpriate training p/jo'^am 
such as one providirig supported work. A fee for services or vendorinr 
arrangements can be devised so that real bri-the-jbb trairiirig is pirbvided 
rather than costly work adjustment or wbrk evalUatibris tyjDically prbvided 
in a sheltered workshop. A model for establishing a veridbrshijD agreement 
through a rehabiiitatlon agency has been prbvided by Hill, Hill, Wehmari, 
Reveli, Dickfjrson, and IMobei (1985). The special educatibn teacher and 
the vocational rehabilitation counseior may prbvide ari irv^aluable service 
to parents of younger children with severe disabilities and to hesitarit 
community employers by providing periodic community arid school iriservice 
programs. Many parents, speclai education teachers, ^rid vbcatibrial 
rehabilitation counsellors are constantiy blaming each bther fbr lack bf 
services without really understanding how they can work together tb 
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Improve a disabjed individual's chance for successful employment. A 
simple sharing of Information and rasou^ Cvs^ - .jne a cooperative effort to 
systematically plan for services during the transition years--is an 
important first step. 



The vocational education teacher may play ah important role in 
developing a vocational training program for students with severe 



secondary level. According to the mandates of the Carl D. Perkins 
Vocational Education Act of 1984 (Public Law 98-524), he or she must 
assure that students with disabilities have equal access to vdcatibhal 
education services when appropriate. These services may include: (a) 
vocatidhai assessment, (b) special training including the adaptation of 
curricula, and (c) cbunsellhg and career development services. Public 
Law 98-524 further maintains that 10% of a state's formula grant allotment 
under Part A must be used to provide vocational education to students 
with disabilities as an additional cost over regular vocational education 
expenditures. 

It is the responsibility of the vocational education teacher to 
inform students with disabilities and their parents of the vocational 
opportunities available in the school one year before vocational eaucatEon 
services are provided or by the ninth grade. The vocational education 
teacher may act in a co^bultc*^ive and direct service role in planning and 
Implementing vocatidhai curricula, collecting and Interpreting vocational 
evaluation data, providing/ vocational guidance to the student and family, 
and assisting with placement and follbw-up services. Prbvldlhg ihservice 
training to school staff as well as sharing information and resources with 
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disabilities at the secondary level, and in some cases, at the post- 
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parentis and family members is an Important part of planning transition 
services for ai student with severe dis>'billtles. 



as the health department, department of mental retardation, the depart- 
ment of social services, or the dv^veloprnental disabilities agency, may 
assist with transition and employment planning for yduhg adults with 
severe disabilities in several ways. First of all, case management 
services must be tapp d when analyzing the impact of employment on 
residential services an - entitlement services such as social security and 
government health bei.cfits. They may also be able to assist in funding 
and follow-along eiKployment , medical, residential, advocacy, and 
transportation services . Gase managers may play an active role in 
transition planning because of their knowledge of community options and 
resources outside of the employment focus. They may also be actively 
involved in providing iriservice training to school staff and to staff 
within their own agency as well as to parents and family members. 

The Developmental Disabilities Act of 1984 (Public Law 98-527) has 
adcJe "employment related" activities as a new priority service for 
agencies administering developmental disabilities funds. Employment 
related activities must be a jariority service by fiscal year 1987. This 
essentially drops non-vocatiohal social development services as a priority 
(e.g., traditional work activity center programs) and means that funds 
can be directed to actual job placement, training, and follow-along after 




Case management services provided by a human service agency such 



training. 
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Pa rents/ Famiiy 

It is often said that parents and family members are the most 
Important elemehts In the transition process because they are the only 
people to have continuous and stable contact with the student throughout 
the entire transition process. However, it Is not fair to pass the entire 
responsibility for c t'^rdinating transition efforts to parents and fainily 
members may af^'^i^ady be exhausted from 15 or more years of advocat- 

ing for services. Parents can and should be actively involved in planning 
long-term goals for their adult offspring. Assistance with trahspo' 3- 
tldn, self-care skills, and intimate knowledge of thoir child's interests 
and needs are of crucial irripbrtahce in eat ly trarisitiori planning as wcil 
as long-term transition implementation. A recent parent survoy 
iMcDonnell, Wilcox, Boles, & Bellamy, I9i>i) has indicated that parents are 
interested in employineht as a priority dutcdme of education with 
residential services becoming equaliy important \yithin 10 years of the 
student's leaving school. 

Some specific things that parents or guardians can do to enhance the 
transiton of their children from school to wo^k include: 

1. Making sure that vocational training is part of their child's lEP. 

2. Actively supporting efforts to provide job training in 
h variety of jobs in community ii^e* '^s. 

3. Knowing what training programs and erT;ployment options are 
available for the child throughout his or her sch.;Vt years and a^ter 
graduation. 

n. Seeing that the school, rehabiljtation agency, and developmental 
disabilities agency sre coordinating services and have assigned individu- 
als as counselors and case managers before their child graduates. 



